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“DOLLY,” LORD HUBERT SAID, WITH A STRANGE EARNESTNUESS IN GIS VOICE, “DO YOU KNOW WHY 


AMBITIOUS MRS. WHITE 


[A NOVELETTE.] 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


CHAPTER I. 

sew) EXT to the distinction of really be- 
‘iia longing, however distantly, to a 
family of note and standing, comes 

the satisfaction of having a name 

= neither vulgar nor hopelessly 
Plebian, but yet so ordinary that new ac- 
quaintances cannot possibly annoy the owner by 
ssking to which branch of the family he be- 


40ngs, 
‘There is a certain pleasure in the high- 
Sounding names of Howard or Courtenay ; 





| community. 
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BROUGHT YOU HERE?” 


but when once the question has been asked 
point blank, and the luckless bearer of the 
aristocratic cognomen has had to confess she 
is not related to the Duke of Norfolk or the 
Earl of Devon, as the case may be—why, 
then all the advantage of her name is lost, 
and she might just as well have been Mrs. 
Somebody else. 

When Mrs. White came to live at Monk- 
haven her arrival caused quite a stir in the 
No one knew anything about 
her. The name was so vague, it told nothing ; 


| and all chance of information from someone 


at her last house was destroyed by the fact 
promptly pnblishtd by the house-agent—Mrs. 
White had been travelling constantly for the 
last five years, while her daughters were 
finishing .their education 

Monkhaven is a very pleasant country place 








I HAVE 


within a few miles of a large midland town, 
and yet rural enough to boast beautiful 
scenery and natural charms. It was nob 
exactly fashionable, but several good families 
lived within a short distance. It had its own 
park, its own tennis club, was quite inde- 
pendent of Monkton for society or amuse- 
ment, and finally boasted, what the larger 
place had not, a real live nobleman, for the 
Earl of Glendale lived at Glendale Castle, 
and his wife was not at all too grand or ex- 
clusive to visit the ladies of Monkhaven. 

It was a place where everyone kuew every- 
one. For the most part the population was 
divided into two classes—the gentry and the 
poor. There were wy few shops—Monkton 
being so easy of ac¥ess—and these of the 
most primitive kind; therefore there were no 
middle-class cliques. People visited each 
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other in pleasant, friendly fashion, knew all 
about their neighbours, and took a warm 
interest. in each other’s concerns, Such was 
the place Mrs. White had chosen to make her 
home, and her adyent caused quite a com- 
motion, a stranger coming to reside in their 
midst being an unheard-of event. 

“TI blame my brother-in-law very much, 
said Lady Glendale, discussing\ the news in 
the Vicar's drawing-room. “If he does not 
¢are to reside at The Lindens himself he 
might have given me the chance of finding 
him a tenant. I have two or three friends 
who would be delighted to rent such a house 
for a year or two. But to send us a neigh- 
bour we none of us have even heard of seems 
an utter disregard of our feelings.” 

“Mrs. White may be very nice, mamma,” 
suggested Lady Alberta, “and, after all, 
Uncle Charles has a right to please himself.” 

“Ts Mrs. White a friend of Mr. Hubert?” 
inquired the Vicar. . “If so, no doubt she 
will prove an acquisition to the place.” 

“She is nothing of the sort. ty. brother- 
in-law has never set eyes on her. He actually 
let a house-agent advertise The Lindens in the 
daily papers, and Mrs. White was accepted as 
his tenant before I even heard of it.” 

Mr. Dean was not ready withareply. He 
could hardly remind the Countess that Mr. 
Hubert’s means were limited for his position, 
and, being obliged to live in a mild climate fer 
his wife’s sake, it was natural he should try 
to obtain a tenant for The Lindens. the 
Vicar had had his own experience of money 
dealings between relations, and was of opinion 
plain Mrs. White might be a more satisfactory 
tenant to the Honourable’ Charles than his 
sister’s aristocratic friends. 

“They are coming down to-morrow,” said 
Lady Alberta, cheerfully, “ Mrs. White and 
her two daughters. The girls have been eda- 
cated abroad while their mother travelled,” 

“What was Mr. White?” asked Mr. Dean, 
promptly. 

“Nobody knows,” replied the Countess. 
“T believe he has been dead a number. of 
years, so she is not likely to enact the part 
of a disconsolate widow. 1 wrote to my 
brother-in-law, and he replied Mrs. White's 
origin was nothing to him, and that her 


- banker’s reference was quite satisfactory.” 


“Then she is well off! 

The Countess shrugged her shoulders. 

“She is to ag pee hundred a year for 
the use of The Lindens. Charles leaves 
everything—plate, linen, carriage. She is to 
keep on his gardener and groom, but will 
bring her own house servants. I have told the 
Earl I shall certainly not call on her unless 
1 hear something more of her antecedents.” 

Left alone, Mr. and Mrs. Dean looked at 
each other. 

“TI never saw Lady Glendale so put out.” 

“Nor I,” replied his wife, with a smile. 
“ But you must own it is annoying that stran- 


. gers should be at The Lindens just now.” 


_ “You are too quick for me, Mary. I can’t 
follow you in the least.” 

“The Countess is expecting her eldest son. 
vem = gwg Be tie are over for the 
present, and he promised to spend thre 
wry the Castle.” “— ‘ 

Lad Je 9”? 


“Oh, Fred, how provoking you are! The 
Miss Whites have just left school ; ergo, they 
are young. If they should be attractive, too. 
the Countess will spend her days in one long 
dread Jest one of them may become her 
daughter-in-law.” 

The Vicar whistled. It was distinctly un- 
clerical, but he was mortal. He had been at 
school and college with Viscount Hubert. 
The two were sworn friends. He had listened 
over and over again ‘to my lady’s laments 
that her son would not find a wife; and now 
the thing was once suggested to him, he 
understood perfectly why the unknown young 
ladies at the Lindens must be a grievance to 
Lady Glendale, 

Mrs. Dean laughed merrily. 

“We may all be alarming ourselves need- 
lessly. Mrs, White may turn out to be an 


aristocratic widow, and her girls beautiful 
heiresses |” 

The Vicar smiled. 

“I rather pity them if the Countess sets 
herself against them. No one at Monkhaven 
will dare to call till the Castle has sect them 
the example.” 

“You will have to call as their parish priest, 
Fred, and I hope you'll smuggle me in with 
you, for J am dying with curiosity to see the 
Whites.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean were of excellent family, 
and possessed good private means, so that 


the way, had come to the Vicar from Lord 
Glendale) was a poor one, they were by. no 
means needy. Their income and their position 
were quite assured, and they could afford to run 
counter to the Countess if it pleased ‘them. 
As a fact, however, perfect harmony reigned 
between the Castle and the Vicarage, while the 
Deans wee, -the Countess admitted, Lord 
Hubert’s dearest friends, 

The Glendales were not rich for their posi- 
tion. Part of the property being unentailed, 
the Earl’s father had settled ‘it on his younger 
son. 

Never until the present time had the 
Lindens been separated from the Castle, 
which was perhaps why the Countess so re- 
sented the former residence being let to 
strangers. ‘Then, too, the Glendales had a 
large family. The ‘heir was thirty, Alberta 
twenty-seven, and there were six other girls, 
not only unmarried, but without the shadow 
of an engagement ring. 

What remained of the property was entailed, 
and must revert to Viscount’ Hubert. The 
estate was charged with a moderate allowance 
for Lady Glendale ;-for the seven girls there 
was absolutely nothing. 

‘Mr. Hubert was a kind of sore point with 
the reigning family. The child of a second mar- 
riag % he was only séven years older than his 
nephew the Viscount, 

» darling of his father’s old age, the 
late~Earl had alienated for his sake ail the 
rey he possibly could from the title, and 


something to uphold the honour of the family, 
had straightway married a 
brought him not a penny of dower, and, 
moreover, possessed such a delicate chest she 
-could not live upon his own property. Add 
that she presented him with a baby every 
eighteen months or so, was an inveterate bad 
manager, and a chronic invalid, and you will 
understand that the Countess of Glendale had 
some cause to complain of her low-born sister- 


in-law. 

Lord Glendale was different from his wife. 
He was a jovial, happy-go-lucky sort of man. 
who made the best of everything. He would 
have liked more money, but he did not 
grumble at his poverty. He would have 
liked to see his girls with loving husbands 
and homes of their own, but he never re- 
proached them with staying in the parental 
nest. He was devoted to his wife, and per- 
haps a little ruled by her; but, for all that 
he was an excellent landlord and an affectionate 
father. 

"They havecome, Fred,” said pretty Mrs. 
Dean, os she and her husband sat at break- 
fast on Sunday morning. “Louisa saw a fi 
drive up to the Lindens late last night. 

do wonder if they will be at church this 


pe 

" I send to imquire?” demanded the 
Vicar, smiling. 

“T think you are too provoking.” 

“Well, my dear, depend upon it Mrs. White 
will excite more attention than my sermon. I 
feel rather disposed to be jealous of her.” 

“TI think they are quite to be excused if they 
do not come this morning. Just arrived in a 


strange place, they may well feel tired and in 
need of rest.” 


“Certainly; but, all the same, Molly, Mrs. 
White will be in church this morning, and 








bring her daughs we: they are hopelessly 
(S03 


though the living of Monkhaven (which, by. 


instead of being grateful and doing | 


nobody, who. 


——— 
deformed or remarkably plain. She will way 
to exhibit them, you. know, as a bribe to the 
neighbourhood to call om hér.” 

“T think you are most censorious, Freq 
Specially so for a clergyman.” ; 

“My dear Molly, I never knew that to be 
blind was one of the duties of my profession. 
Don’t look so vexed. Why,” he added, mis. 
chievously, “I expected you to be in high 
spirits to-day.” 

“Why? ”» . ‘ 

“ Because the Vicarage pew faces that sacrog 
to the Lindens; therefore, my.dear, you w))! 
have a far better chance than the rest of the 
world for making up your mind respecting my 
uew parishioners.” 

“Fred, you are incorrigible!” 

“IT hope not, dear! Don’t try to look 
shocked, Molly. You will never succeed. Be 
your own natural -elf, my love, and remember 
you are only vite arty and can’t be expected 
to view life as seriously as Lady Glendale does 
at fift; iyo, AO . 

'y was laughing heartily. 

~ Hubert. arrived last night, 1 sup- 
pose, Fred—really it seems too dreadful to 
wie suppose he did not travel with the 

ites? ” 


Monkhaven church was a beautiful speci- 
men of Gothic architecture, It was so old that 
its venerable grey walls seemed to have a 
charm of their own quite apart from their 
sacred character. 4 

Then, though no modern improvements had 


| spoilt the fabric, money had ever been ready 


for repairs and restoration, with the result 
that none of the ravages of time had impaired 
the building, and it stood forth perfect in its 
preservation, age only having mellowed and 
sanctified its beauty, ; 

Of “pews,” as the word is usually under- 
stood, there were none. The nave was filled 
with open benches of dark oak, the two frout 
being sacred to Glendale Castle, the rest “ free 
and open ; the chancel was devoted to the choir 
stalls ; while in the transepts were, perhaps, 
half a dozen benches allotted to such families 
as by right of long residence demanded this 
privilege. 


Perhaps it is more correct to say these seats 
were allotted to certain houses rather than per. 
ticular people; the front bench on the pulpit 
side had always belonged to the Vicar's family, 
and in like manner tue one opposite was th 
property of the Lindens. 

Mary Dean was not “parishy.” There were 
good schools and well paid teachers. here 
were also a goodly number of young unmarried 
folks eager to help in the Sunday-school. The 
Vicar’s* wife, with her husband, her nursery, 
her accounts, and visiting list, was in no wise 
called on to add to her duties, so she walked 
into church on this August Sunday, and took 
her usual seat as naturally as though she had 
been the wife of some layman. 

The Sunday-school children sat at the 
west end of the church with their teachers, 
among whom were Lady Alberta and Lady 
Edina. 

Mrs. Dean had found this so when she came 
home a bride, and she had never made the 
least. attempt to interfere with these damsels 
and their authority. 

The sun poured in through the beautiful 
stained windows as the congregation took theit 
places. Mrs. Dean noticed that the whole of 
the Castle family were at church, ten people 
all told, and also that Lord Hubert’s eyes 
wandered towards the door, as though he felt 
some interest in the lete arrivals. 

She herself kept a steady watch on the pew 
cope her, but it remained empty al! through 

» serv 


“ ice. 

Molly had told her husband the Whites 
might well be excused if they omitted their 
devotions on this first Sunday of their arnv#! 
at Monkhaven; but she felt distinctly ag 
grieved she had not had a chance of sour 
them. 

As she walked slowly down the aisle ai" 
the service, when the church was nearly emp‘) 
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she noticed two things—a stranger sat in one 
gf the benches near the door, and Viscount 
Hubert was waiting in the porch to claim her 
attention. ; 

“J um coming in to lunch,” he said, plea 
santly, as he took her hand, “if you think [ 
shan't spoil Fred’s afternoon sermgn. The 
ochers have gone home.” 

She could see the large waggonette in the 
distance, and answered, oe 

“Of course, we shall be delighted. I am so 
lad you have come to the Castle for a good 
fag time.” 

He siniled. 

“My mother made a point of it. I fancy 
she will repent her bargain. I wasn’t cut out 
for an idle life, and I make a very. poor hand at 
society, IT can tell you.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

A strange light came into his eyes as she 
spoxe. but it was not Mrs. Dean’s words that 
had brought it there. He asked, eagerly : 

“Who is that girl?” 

His —a looked up. The stranger 
she had left in ‘church was passing. Mary 
Dean had seen many pretty women and some 
beautiful ones, but never had she met a face 
which interested her so much as that on which 
Lord Hubert’s gaze was riveted. 

The girl might have been eighteen or less. 
She was dressed in the simplest robe of soft 
grey serge. A white hat rested on her sunny 
hair. Her attire was of the cheapest. Only 
its simplicity and perfect taste redeemed it 
from plainness; but the face—Molly could not 
make out the charm, she only felt it. 

The stranger was of middle height and 
slender — Her hair was of the brightest, 
sunniest brown, the brown of a newly-shelled 
chestnut. Her eyes ‘were bluc, that wonder- 
ful dark blue which at times looks almost 
violes in its depths. Her complexion was 
colourless, the rich creamy pallor which often 
goes with anburn hair. er brows and lashes 
were almost black, which gave her a piquant 
charm. 

It was a face one felt ought to live in the 
sunshine; but about the mouth were lines of 
sadness, and the expression, though neither 
queraious nor repining, had about if a wistful 
sadness, which went straight to Molly’s heart. 

“Who is she?” tnconsciously repeating 
Hubert’s question. “She must be a stranger. 
Tam sure I never saw that face before.” 

“It be the new young miss at the Lindens, 
ma'am,” said the organ-blower, overhearing 
Mrs. Dean’s remark, and feeling it a wrirdege 
to instrucb his Vicar’s wife. “The, y 
come last night, and they do say that Miss 
White is a uty.” 

“And this 1s Miss White!” 

“No, mum! This be the young one. Miss 
White is the eldest. of the two.” 

Mrs. Dean and Lord Hubert went in to the 
pleasant noonday meal. The Vicar soon joined 
them, and the conversation, of course, turned 
on the Whites. 

“There was a letter for the mother this 
morning from some friend at. Florence, assur- 
ing her Mrs, White would be quite an acquisi- 
ton to any neighbourliood,” said Hubert, 
simply. “It was rather a relief to us, for my 
mother has been resenting the house being let 
to strangers.” : 

“It seemed hard on her,” admitted the 
Vicar, “ but I Suppose your uncle had a right 
to please himself?” 

“ Poor Charles!” said the Viscount, who had 
never looked on Mr. Hubert as an uncle, since 
they were as nearly of an age as many brothers. 
“Ot course, he has. I fancy, even with Mrs. 
Wiite’s three hundred a- year, things will go 
bardlw“with them.” 

“'they are abroad, I think I heard?” 

“ Not yet. They may have to go this winter. 
. present they are in apartments at 

stings,” 

“ Apartments with six children |” 

. Exght, please, Mrs. Dean! The twins ar- 
rived sit weeks ago. Yes, I suppose it is close 
quarters, Charles is a very domesticated man, 





and wrapped up in his family, so he doesn't | 
mind.” 


“T wish they could have stayed at the 
Lindens,” said the Vicar. 

“T don’t think they would have been happy 
here. While the family was small it did not 
matter; but poor old Charles seldom sells his 
stories, his wife has not a sixpence, so that 
their whole income is his three hundred a 

ear, which would not keep up the Lindens. 

y letting the place ho doubles his means, 
and,” here the young man hesitated, for he 
was a dutiful son, “somehow, Dean, I don’t 
think it would have been pleasant for them | 
to live here and economise under my mother’s 
eyes.” 





CHAPTER II. 


A woman of forty turned, dressed in the 
most elegant of morning robes, her complexion 
delicate as a girl’s, her hair black as the 
raven’s wing, arrayed im the most elaborate | 
style, rings of rare value upon her plump, 
white hands. A very embodiment of 
luxurious prosperity was Julia White, the | 
Honourable Charles Hubert’s tenant, and the 
temporary mistress of the Lindens. 

© girl reclining in the low chair opposite 
her was a younger likeness of herself. sa- 
line White was a dainty fairy-like figure, 
dressed with an almost Eastern love of bright- 
ness, and with an almost infantile charm of 
manner; but the flashing black eyes, the 
glorious masses of blue-black hair, were her 
mother's own. There was a. warm, strong 
affection between them. Mrs. White made no 
secret of her partiality; Dolly was all very 
well, but Rosaline was her darling, the one 
object of her life. 

“T am delighted that we have secured this 

lace!” said Mrs. White, languidly, sippi 
er chocolate. It was long past noon, an 
most people were beginning to think of lunch ; 
but Mrs. White was luxurious, and had but 
just left her room. 

Rosaline pouted. 

“I don’t feel much in love with Monkhaven 
at present. It will be as dull as ditchwater 
unless the people call.” 

“Of course they will cal}! The Countess of 
Glendale omong the first. I have it on the 
best authority ‘that the Earl is painfully em 
barrassed, and they would do anything to 
secure an heiress for their son.” 

Resaline’s reply was strange, the more so on 
account of her childish ways and the infantile 
manner she usually adopted. She looked 
straight into her mother’s face, and said, 





oney: 
“You are playing a dangerous game, 
mamma ; I suppose you feel sure it’s safe?” 

Mrs. White winced. 

“TI wish you would not speak so bluntly, 

ine, Can't you trust your mother?” 

“TI don’t often have o chance to speak at 
all!” said Miss White, coolly. “I ask you 

in—is it safe?” 

“Perfectly! Of what are you afraid?” 

Rosaline considered. 

“T was only twelve years old when it all 
happened,” she said, gravely, “ but 1 remem- 
ber everything perfectly. Do you suppose, 
mother, no one else has as good a memory?” 

“You remember because it changed your 
whole life,” said the widow, quietly. “Other 

eople do not a things which happened 
fteen ears ago fresh in their recollection!” 

" Unless they suffered by them!” 

“No one suffered but ourselves,” said Mrs. 
White, with such extreme bitterness that no 
one could doubt she spoke the truth. “ My hus- 


band had a morbid sense of honour. He 
gave up everything. His creditors were paid 
to the last farthing. There lives no human 


creature who suffered by him except ua—to 
whom it brought ruin.” 

“T never understood him,” said Rosaline, 
gravely; “but now I think I can imagine the 
sort of man he was!” 





“T wish the need for caution was over. I 
get so tired of being afraid to speak or move; 
we seem to live in such a network of deceit. 
lt is hateful!” ‘ 

“You have no right to speak so since you 
alone will benefit by it,” said her mother, 
reproachfully. “You will have enormous 
wealth, Rosaline. You will probably marry 
anobleman. You ought to be contented.” * 

Rosaline stamped her foot impatiently. 

“But there is Dolly. Mother, at times I 
almost hate her! I seem to feel she is my 
rival, and that some day she will wrest 
everything from us. I cannot help wishing 
she were dead!” 

“Fash!” eried her mother 
cannot have you talk so. Dolly shall never 
harm you, darting ; I promise that. Only 
play your cards carefully and alt shall be 
well,’ . 

A very few minntes later and Dolly joined 
them. It was a matter of comment to ‘all 
who knew this family of how little count the 
younger girl was considered. The wistful 
sadness of her face was not a natural trait. 

Six months ago Dolly White had been tho 
merriest girl in a French convent which 
counted twenty pupils—the darling of her 
schoolfellows, the favourite of her teachers. 
All had gone well with her until at Christmas 
she went “home” to join her mother and 
sister. 

It bewildered the poor child at first to find 
how unwelcome she was to them. Then sho 
tried in vain to win their love. 

She was the most dutiful of danghters, we 
most submissive of younger sisters; but it 
was of no avail. 

Mrs. White treated her ontwardiy with 
cold civility, but Rosaling could hardly ac- 
complish even this. There were times when 
it seemed to poor little Dolly that her sister 
hated her. ' 

“Well,” said Mrs. White, breaking off her 
conversation, as she always did at Dollty’s ap- 
proach, “have you been to church! What 
sort of place is it? Were there many decent 


angniiy, “I 


people ie 


They all behaved very well. It is a 
beautiful church, and the boys sang Well.” 

“Dolly, you are a simpleton!” cried her 
mother, bitterly. “You know petbectly what, 
I mean. Were there any gentlefolks there?” 

“TT didn’t see. There was one waggonette 
waiting for a large family. I suppose they 
were well off, the servants were in livery.” 

“Lord Glendale,” said Mrs. White to 
Rosaline, with a nod of triumph. “ Well, 
who else?” 

“T didn’t notice.” de 

“You are no more use than an idiot! You 
can go and have your lunch, Rosaline and 
I breakfasted late, and will not require a 
substantial meal such as your unrefined 
appetite demands.” 

Lunch was ready in the dining-room. 
Bread and butter and cheese. Mrs. White 
had no notion of wasting delicacies on Dolly ; 
but the girl was hungry and contrived to 
make a meal. Then, knowing she would not 
be wanted indoors, she put on her hat and 
went into the garden. 

The grounds of the Lindens sloped down 
to the river, and Dolly, who had lived very 
little in England, and knew nothing of the 
law of trespass, soon left their own boundaries 
behind and sauntered along the river's bank 
towards the village, quite forgetting she 
might be crossing some private grounds in 
the transit. 

The vicar’s wife, with her two-year-old 
son clinging to her hand, was sitting in her 
own garden, which, like that. of the, Lindens, 
led down to the water. Seeing the little 
figure in the distance, and knowing that the 
path was not safe for walking much farther, 
she hurried down to intercept tho little tres- 
passer. 

“TI think you are a strasger here. May T 
warn you? The path is so narrow after 
here that it is not safe for you to walk 





“Hush,” cried her mother, “ you must not 
speak like that, it is dangerous!” 


it re. ’ 
Dolly blushed crimson, 
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“an am so sorry. 1 thought it led to the 
vi ‘s 

“1t leads nowhere. The gardens about 
here mostly slope down to the water, but 
ours is the last. ‘Then comes the police sta- 
tion and otker public buildings; and I sup- 
pose they didn’t appreciate scenery, for they 
put up a high fence, and only left such a 
narrow space beyoud that it would not be 
safe to walk on.” 

A light broke on Dolly, who was not so 
stupid as her mother believed her. 

“T am afraid I have been trespassing. 1 
fad mo idea I was doing wrong.” 

“JT think you have been trespassing; but 
1 assure you, just here, where ihe grounds 
are ours, you are very welcome. If you 
wanted to go home by the village, would 
you like to go through our garden and come 
out opposite the churchyard gates? I think,” 
added Mrs. Dean, kindly, “that I am speak- 
ing to Miss White?’ 

“I should like it very much.” But I am 
not Miss White. I am only Dolly.” 

The “only” told a good deal to a keen wit 
dike Mrs. Dean’s. But she said nothing, and 
led the way through tle paddock to the beauti- 
ful, old-fashioned garden. 

“How lovely!” cried Dolly. “I don't 
think E ever saw such trees before!” 

z ! we are very proud of them; and, 
indeed, all Monkhaven is famous for oaks. 
You jhave some very fine ones at the Lindens. 
Is Mrs. White pleased with the house?” 

“1—I think so.” 

Mary felt puzzled 
or reaily stupid? 

“] am hoping to come and call to-morrow 
with my husband,” she said, kindly. “We 
shail improve our acquaintance then.” 

“Qh, I never see visitors,” said Dolly, 
frankly. “ Mother says I am so stupid, and 
Rosatine hates school-girls. But IL 
have liked to see you very much, Mrs. Dean.’ 

“Are you still busy with lessons?” 

“Qh, no. It is months since I opened a 
lesson book. But mother says two girls are 
oo many to tale about, and so I must stay 
in the backgrouad.” 

“Then they will not miss you,” said Mary 
‘Dean, good-uaturedly. “And if you are to 
be kept in the background, we need not stand 
on ceremony, Will you stay and drink tea 
with me tu-day? We always have it early on 
Sundays, and the. Vicar will be home 
directly.” 

A servant was even then arranging a tame 
under the shade of a mulberry,tree. Dolly, 
whose lonely life was rarely brightened by 
“kindness, accepted the invitation frankly. 
Mrs. Dean left her to Willy's care for a 
moment, and went to give an order to the 
maid. 

Had the Vicar’s wife known that Viscount 
Hubert, instead of going home, had lingered 
in the study looking over some old manv- 
scripts, perhaps she would not have given that 
invitation. 

She was very much surprised when pre- 
sently he came ovt through the French win- 
dows and joined the little group under the 
mulberry tree 

There was no help for it. Mary was 
obliged to introduce her visitors, and then, 
hopmg devoutiy Lady Glendale would not 
hear of that little tea-party, she dismissed 
the matter from her mind, and tried to make 
the lonely little stranger fee) at home, in 
which she succeeded so well that when the 
Vicar appeared he found the second Miss 
White seated on the grass threading daisies 
with his son and heir. 

They all spent a very pleasant hour under 
he mulberry tree. Dolly responded to Mrs. 
Dean’s kindness as a flower opens to the sun- 
shine. 

Ail thought of her being “ stupid” was dis 
missed from the brain of the Vicar’s wife, 
who decided tlie lovely child was one of the 
wrightest amd most p Bose girls she bad 
ever met. Only, though Dolly uttered not a 
word of complaint, perhaps her very silence 


Was the girl frightened 


, 


| Dolly said good-bye she 





show | 





was prejudicial to her mother and sister. Mrs. 
Dean was quick to pass judgments, and befoze 
quite ‘ decided 
Mrs. and Miss White must be objectionable, 
because they did not appreciate this swe2t. 
faced child. ; 

“ Well ?” “ 

The vicar had gone to the front gate with 
his stranger guest. Mrs. Dean and Lord 
Hubert were alone. Mary looked full into the 
young man’s face as she launched her brief 
inquiry. 

“ She is lovely !” he answered, promptly. 

“ Precisely,” agreed Mrs. Dean. “She is a 
lady to her finger-tips, and a dear little gir! 
into the bargain; but there is somé mystery 
about her family. What is it?” 

“I don’t see that there is any mystery,” 
said Percy, slowly. “One has’ often heard of 


a mother making favourites before. I don’t 
suppose your organ-blower is a judge of 
beauty, Mrs. Dean; but if Miss White is 


better looking than her sister she must be a 


Paes : 
“T like Dolly.” 

Lord Hubert smiled. 

“And no doubt you will like the others 
when you see them. I am glad my mother 
is going to call. The girls will be nice com- 
panions for Miss White and her sister.” 

“She said very little about her past,” said 
Mrs. Dean, slowly. 

“My dear Mary,” chimed in the Vicar, 
quietly, coming up at that moment, “what 
past could she have, poor little thing? She 
was in a French convent till last Christmas !” 

But she was only there five-years.” 

“No. That is a mistake. She told me just 
now she had not spent a summer in England 
since she was five years old. Shs went to 
the convent when her father diea, and she 
only left it last year.” 

“And was Miss White there, too?” 

“T asked her, and she said, ‘Oh, no, her 
mother could not spare Rosaline.’ I own I am 
rather anxious to see Mrs. White.” 

The curiosity was gratified the next day, 
for Mr. and Mrs. Dean were the first callers 
at The Lindens, and found the widow and her 
elder daughter ensconced in the drawing-room 
waiting for visitors. There was no trace cf 
hema and neither mother nor sister mentioned 
er. 

~ I hope you will like the house,” said Mary, 
feeling rather at a loss for conversation. “ We 
think it very pretty, and Lady Glendale 
always says the gardens produce better fruit 
than she can get at the Castle.” 

“Then you know Lady Glendale?” 

Mrs. Dean could have smiled at the ques- 
tion. She saw through everything. As a poor 
clergyman’s wife she would have been just 
tolerated by the Whites. If she were a friend 
of the Countess she would be regarded very 
differently. 

“My father, Lord Delaney, is Lady Glen- 
dale’s first cousin, so I have known her more 
or less all my life. My husband and Viscount 
Hubert were college hriends, so since I came 
here we have been very intimate with the 
Castle family.” 

Mrs. White’s manner changed as though by 
magic. Lord Délaney’s daughter deserved a 
very different. degree of cordiality, from tne 
wife of a country clergyman. 

“It must have made things very pleasant 
for you,” she said, amiably. 

“Oh, I don’t think we depend on the Castle 
for society,” returned Mary, wickedly. “ There 
are numbers of nice families within easy dis- 
tance. Fred and I have almost more invita- 
tions than we can accept.” 

“Ah!” Mrs. White was quite conquered 
now, “you see, we have lived so much out of 
England that [ have lost sight of many friends. 
{ came to Monkhaven thinking it would be a 
quiet resting-place before I mtroduced my 
dahghter in London next spring. Rosaline 


ought by rights to have ‘come out’ earlier, 
but there were reasons, family reasons, which 
made me wish to keep her in retirement until 
she was twenty-one.” 

Mrs. Dean’s lips to remark that 


It was on 





a 
ee 


Miss White must be very near that age, but 
she was prudent, and only asked if the young 
lady had been delicate. 

“She is very fragile, but I think her health 
is perfectly established now. My second gis] 
is a° perfect little hoyden. She ars been 
allowed to run wild, but when Rosaline js 
weg will be time enough to think of Do. 
ores.” 

“T should like to see her,” and not knowing | 
whether Dolly had mentioned yesterday's tea 
party Mary was silent on that subject. 

“Jt is very kind of you, but she is pra; 
tising. I insist upon her keeping up her music. 
Poor child! she will need some accomplish 
ment, for she will have to make her own way 
in the world. It seems hard that two sisters 
should be so unequally provided for, but cro 
cannot control these things. saline in. 
herits a splendid fortune from her godfather, 
but Dolores is portionless.” 

The noat pariourmaid now announced Lady 
Glendale and Lady Alberta Hubert. Very 
soon after the Deans took their leave, 

“As for Mrs. White, I simply detest he-!' 
was ’s outburst as soon as they were 
clear of The Lindens. “ What did you think 
of the daughter, Fred ?” 

* Come, Molly, don’t be prejudiced.” 

His wife laughed. 

“I am waiting for an answer, Fred.” 

“Well, if you must haye it, I think her 
intellect does not equal her face. She is just 
like a pretty wax doll, and has about as many 
ideas. She told me the country here was 
lovely, and then admitted she had not been 
out.’ 


“She is a great heiress.” 

“ Indeed !" 

“1 have her mother’s word for it. 
is fragile, fascinating, and wil! have an 
enormous fortune. Dolores is a little hoydin 
who has no portion, and will have to make 
her own way in the world. Miss White is 
to ‘come out’ next spring, when she is of age. 
Dolores is to continue a hoyden until her 
sister's marriage sets Mrs. White free tc 
attend to her.’ 

“Well,” said the Vicar, drily, “on the 
whole, Molly, I think I like hoydens.” 

“So do Fred, Mrs. White took much 
more interest in me when she discovered [ 
could count kindred with the Huberts.” 

“Molly, aren’t you too severe ?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Mrs. White was ladylike and has nice 
manners,” said the Vicar, thoughtfully, “but 
I don’t think she is quite—quite——” 

“She is not a lady born,” said Molly, catch- 
ing the a her husband could not put 
into words, and helping him out, “but she 
acts the part of one very cleverly. I wonder 


Miss 


Rosaline 


what the father was like?” 


cf Aegan Dolly takes after him. 
White and her mother are the same type.’ 

“T would give something to know how the 
widow entertains Lady Glendale. Wil! she 
tell her of Miss Rosaline’s enormous fortune, 
and will the Countess come to the conclusion 
Percy had better cultivate her?” 

“Percy will have a voice in that matter.” 

But Mrs. Dean’s curiosity was gratified. 

was standing in her garden a littlo later 

when the Castle carriage passed by, and Lady 
Glendale stopped the coachman, alighted, and 
came indoors. Perhaps she felt she had spoken 
too bitterly of the Whites on Saturday, and 
wished to counteract what she had then said. 

“I think Charles might have done worse,” 
she said, as she acce a cup of tea. “ Mrs. 
White is a very distinguisheddooking woes, 
and her husband was a magistrate.” 

“ Did she tell you so?” Z 
“T never ask people personal questions, 
said the Countess, tartly. “I heard yesterday 
from a friend who knew her in Italy. She 
asked me to call on Mrs. White, assuring me 
I should find her @ charming neighbour. My 
friend added she was the widow of a mag's 

trate, and enormous wealth.” 
“I rather fancy the wealth is her 


daughter's.” 
“Which one?”’ 
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“The one you saw to-day. Her godfather 
left her an enormous fortune, but I do not 
believe the rest of the family are well off.” 

“Ah, and she is a pretty girl!” 

“Very pretty!” 

“I shall give a garden party next month,” 
said the Countess, “and ask the Whites. It 
will be a good opportunity of introducing 
them to the neighbourhood, and,” with a little 
hesitation, “if you should hear any more par- 
ticulars of them you might let me know.” 

Mary Dean sat down and had a hearty laugh 
when her aristocratic visitor had» departed. 
She saw through Lady Gilendale’s schemes so 
perfectly, and they were so amusing. 

Ii was hardly pleasant, though, to have 
Hubert enter unannounced—-he was quite at 
home at the Vicarage, and often came in 
through the French windows—-and demand the 
cause of her merriment. 

“Please don't ask me.” 

He smiled. 

“I met my mother at the gate, and she 
stopped to give me a glowing description of 
her visit to the Lindens. Is it possible you 
are laughing at the sudden change of her 
views rege ing the Whites?” 

“Perhaps 1 am.” 

Lord Hubert sat down. 

“Well, you know, it’s much pleasanter she 
should take to them. Monkhaven has always 
been such a sociable place, it would be jas 
ward to have one of the best houses in the 
neighbourhood socially tabooed because m 
mother thought the people not good eneug 
for her august notice.” 

“Of course,” agreed Mrs. Dean, “only I 
have taken an unmitigated dislike to’ Mrs. 
White and her daughter.” 

“Not to the one who was here yesterday?” 

“Oh, no. ‘To the heiress.” 

Lord Hubert’s face fell. Given an aristo- 
cratic bachelor with narrow means and a 
clever, worldly mother,,it mostly happens that 
the former will have heard so much of “ heir- 
owe ’ that the very word grows distasteful to 


For ten years poor Lord Hubert had been 
told it was his “ duty to marry” ; for ten years 
the Countess had been recommending various 
richly-dowered maidens to him ; till, poor fel- 
low! he shunned his home as much as possible ; 
and he would never have promised to spend 
three months at Glendale Castle but for the 
conviction there was not an heiress within 
visiting distance, while the finances of the 
family were at such a low ebb that a “ houve 
party ” was out of the question. 

“Please dont look so miserable,” said 
Molly, pleadingly, “you make me feel so un- 
kind; but voll , Percy, I believe Mrs. White 
has taken the Lindens solely on your account, 
so you and the Countess ought to be grateful.” 

They were excellent friends, these two. His 
own second cousin and the wife of his favourite 
comrade, Mary Dean was almost like a sister 
to Percy Hubert. Her house was his favourite 
resort when he was at the Castle, and in his 
heart he considered her and the Vicar as his 
ideal of @ happy married pair. He and ‘Mrs. 
Dean posers kindred tastes, and “got on” 
capitally. He would rather have led in 
her than in any one of his sevch sisters, and 
#0 he did not resent her touching on a subject 
the very mention of which he usually tabooed. 

“You had better say a little more,” he 
answered, cheerfully. “You have made me 
resolve never to set foot in the Lindens now, 
80 you May as well go on!” 

“Don’t be angry!” 

“I don’t think I should get angry with yon, 
we are too old friends ; besides, I would rather 
know all you can tell me before I go home to 
Ee mother!” 

“It isn’t much, Mrs. White impressed on 
me that Rosaline would have an enormous for- 
tune when she came of age, and that she was 
quite fancy-free ; also that she had accomplish- 
te a and tastes that fitted her for the highest 

8! 


“ And Rosaline?” 
I hardly spoke to her. She fell to Fred’s 





share, and he pronounces her a ve y 
wax doll!” we 

“And the pretty child who was there yester- 
day?” 

“We did not set eyes on her, though I 
begged she might come in. She is, to quote 
her mother, a little hoyden, who has no pro- 
spects, and so is allowed to run wild!” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Not quite. Your mother thinks Mrs. 
White charming, and means to give a garden 
— to introduce ber and Rosaline to the 
neighbourhood.” 

iscount Hubert looked at his 
thoughtfully. 

“You are keeping something back.” 

No.” 


CNW 


friend 


“I am sure you are. You'd better tell me. 
You know my mother is impulsive and easily 
taken in. you mean these Whites are im- 

tors, ard that she would be wiser not to 

now them?” 

“ Certainly not” 

“Then what is it!?” 

“ You insist?” 

“ Please!” 

“Then I believe there is something not quite 
above board. I think they may be rich, and 
Rosaline is very likely an Bead ; but, aH the 
same, there is something Mrs. White is keep- 
ing back. It won't hurt for your mother to 
know them, but I should be very sorry ii | 
heard you were going to marry Rosaline!” | 

“ You won't hear it ; but why?” 

“ Because Mrs. White is at once too secre- | 
tive and too communicative. Why need she | 





| could 


; had made 


My lady was cautious She went up t 
Tendon for two nights, called at Somerset 
House, and asked to see the will of the late 
Sir Alwyn Fortescue. Asx she did not know 
the year of bis decease, her-task was rather 
tedious, but she felt rewarded -when she read 
the document, 

Sir Alwyn left most of his property to his 
brother and heir-at-law, but one ‘hundred 
thousand pounds he bequeathed to two 
‘trustees to hold in trust for Rosaline, etde: 
child of his old friend, Hugh White. They 
were empowered to grant an allowance not 
exceeding a thousand a year. to the child’s 
father for her maintenance, and the day she 
came of age she might alienale ax much as 
five hundred a year to make a provision for 
her father or other relatives, but over the resi 
of the property she had no control. The ineome 
was to be paid to her during her life; the 
principal would pass at her death to the eldest 
son or daughter. If she died childless the 
money reverted to tlie head of the Fortescue 
family. 

Lady Glendale went home reiieved. Nothing 
» clearer. ‘I'he income would be enough 
to support Viscount Hubert and his wife in 
accordance with their rank. 

The principal would be a nest-ege for their 
heir, while, even if Mrs, White felt disposed 
to increase the very moderate demands she 
on her daughter's wealth, Sir 
Alwyn’s will was a sufficient reason for re- 
fusing. 


My lady drew a sigh of satisfaction. With 


tell me, an utter stranger, of her daughter's | Percy married and off her mind, she would have 


fortune, but yet say nothing of her past life 


more time to devote to her seven daughters 


beyond that she ‘had been travelling a great | and their establishment in life. 


many years? When Mr. White died, what | 


position he held, or where they lived in his fiv 


life-time-—of all this she gave no hint.” 





OHAPTER fil. 


The Earl bled at the expense, but my 
lady declared it was necessary, and had her 


way. Cards were sent. out for the garden party. 
Over a hundred people were invited, and the 
date fixed was the last Saturday in August. 





Mrs. White accepted promptly, but it would | 
be by no means her first visit to the Castle. | 


After they returned Lady Glendale’s visit, she 
and ine had been asked to lunch, then 


| 


Alberta and Edina might be hopeless, but the 
@ younger ones were ali distinctly eligible 
for a wedding-ring if only anyone would come 
forward and offer it. 

The Countess had not paid very frequent 
visits to the Vicarage lately. Perhaps she 
was conscious her projects would not receive 
much sympathy from Mrs. Dean; perhaps 
while she was arranging a “ marriage de con- 
venance” for her only son, she did not eare to 
see much of a couple who had made a romantic 
love match, 

Mary Dean perfectly understood my lady's 
absence. It was rather a relief than other 


Miss White had been to play tennis with tht | wise; for the Vicar’s wife did not feel quite 


Ladies Hubert. In short, the acquaintance was 
progressing rapidly, and Mrs. White was quite 
content. She was ambitious and scheming, 
but she had one sovereign gift which many 
women, far better-hearted, far more refine:|, 
lack. Julia White had great tact and discern- 
ment ; she knew exactly how far she might go 
,and where to stop. 

She never said to the Countess: “ Rosaline 
is an heiress, your son is poor, Jet them marry 
that her money may re-gild his coronet.” She 
was too clever for that. She mentioned 
@asually that her child’s godfather, Sir 
Alwyn Fortescue, who left Rosaline a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, which would be hers 
cen pp ei she came of age. She 
confessed nkly she had kept the girl in 
retirement because she did not wis er 
to be married until she came into her in- 
heritance, and admitted that her own income 
consisted solely of the thousand a-year paid 
her by the trustees for Rosaline’s main- 
tenance. 

“TI shall be poorer when Rosa has her own. 
She talks of settling five hundred a year on 
me for life ; but I tell her she must not be too 
generous. I do not care for England, and, 
when I have once seen my darling happily 
married, I shall probably return to the Con- 
tinent.” 

Lady Glendale understood perfectly. Who- 
ever marri ine would have to consent 
to a provision for her mother ; but even then, 
with the savings of her minority, she would 
bring her husband an income of several 
thousands. There would be no tribe of rela- 


| 
! 
j 


| 


at ease herself. She was afraid the 
Countess would not approve of Lord Hubert’s 
frequent visits to his old friends and one of 
the people he met there ; for the acquaintance 
begun on that first Sunday had progressed 
rapidly. ; 

The Vicarage children had taken a great 
fancy to Dolly White, and the little hoyden 
was never so happy as when she could escape 
from her uncongenial home to spend an hour at 
Mrs. Dean's. 

She was very welcome to warm-hearted 
Mary; only the latter w ondered sometimes 
why Lord Hubert alway? forsook the stady and 
joined in the little folks’ games when theu 
new playfellow was with them. 

Of Dolly, Mary Dean felt quite confideut 
She was innocent of any design upon the Vis- 
count’s heart. She was just a lonely girl long 
ing for affection or sympathy ; but were Percy’s 
motive equally harmless ; er had the wild Wea 
come to him that, having been entreated for 
ten years to marry, be should be justified in 

sing a wife? 
ot rel (Mrs. Dean feared so. He looked 
at little Dolly with more interest than he had 
ever been known to display in any gitl. 

He never lost a chance of meeting her, and 
when alone with his old friends the Deans, 
he had grown silent and reserved to such an 
extent as to justify the fancy that he might be 
in love. 

It was the eve of the garden party. Almost 
four weeks had elapsed since Mrs. White 
arrived at the Lindens, and her ambition 
d a su 





tions to interfere. In short, it ded a 
splendid chance. Nn 





She could boast of frequent visits to Glen- 
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dale Castle. - She was sure the Countess under- 
stood her wishes and shared thom. 

Rosaline was paired off with the Viscount 
on every occasion by his mother’s art, and the 
widow's hopes ran high- 

In her state of supreme satisfaction she paid 
no heed te her younger daughter. Dolly 
enjoyed more liberty than had ever been her 
fate before. She was free to go and come 
at her own sweet will; and now, on this 
eventful Friday, had escaped from the 
Lindens to spend the afternoon at the Vicar- 
age, whore a children’s ey had assembled 
to do honour to Daisy Dean’s fourth birth- 


day. 

Dolly was the head spirit of the revels, 
the brightest, merricst of the guests. Lord 
Hubert, who had: arrived uninvited, watched 
her with @ look on his face which augured ill 
for his mother’s match-making, 

“Come down to the river with me,” he said, 
aq the party began to disperse, a bevy of 
nurses having come to pounce each on her 
special charge. “ You can’t think how beauti- 
ul the sun looks as it sets on the river. Oh, 
Mrs, Dean doesn’t want you. She will be busy 


dismissing all these little rebels.” 


So they went down to the water’s edge— 
Lord Glendale’s heir and the poor little girl 
whom no one wanted. 

She looked lovelier than ever to-day—in a 


-white muslin which she had worn at fétes in 


the convent, and with a blue ribbon at her 
throat and waist. 

“Are you getting used to Monkhaven? Do 
you think you shall like it?” 

“T dike it very much. It is the prettiest 
place I ever was jn.” 

He smiled, well pleased at her answer. 

“We shall see you at the Castle to-morrow. 
I want to show you my home. Promise m3 
you will let no one point out the lions to you 
but me?” 

“T am not going,” confessed Dolly, rather 
gravely. “ Lady Glendale did not ask me.” 

“Oh, thet must have been a mistake. Of 
course you are coming.” 

Dolly shook her head. 

“TY saw the card myself. It said Mrs. and 
Miss White.” 

“ But— 

“I should have liked to have seen the Castle, 
but I never go. anywhere.” 

“But, that is only because you are not 
‘out,’ and everyone goes to a garden party. 
My youngest sister is still in the schoolroom, 
but she -will be there with all her young 
friends.” 

“Mother wouldn’t hear of it; and Rosaline 
was quite angry because I wanted to go.” 

Percy: iit his lip; his feelings towards Rosa- 
line White were far from amiable. In his own 
house he was coldly courteous to her ; every- 
where elxe he shunned her persistently. 

“Look here, Polly,” he said, decidedly, “ if 
you don’t go it will be a monstrous shame. 
Why should you always be kept in the back- 
Zround like a naughty child? Your sister is 
only two years alder, and she goes every- 
where $” 

‘Rosaliwe is mamma’s favourite.” 

“ Anyone can see that. But you are Mrs. 
Vhite’s child, too, and yet she treats you 
like-—---’ He stopped for the want of words. 

“7 think she does not care for me because 
{ was away so long. 1 was in the convent 
thirteen years.” 

“ But your sister was there, too,” said Percy, 
warmly, ,“ at least, part of the time?” 

“Qh, no. Rosaline’ was always with 
mamma. ‘Shey have never beert parted. I 
think,” and the girl’s eyes had a strange, 
dreamy expression as though her spirit were 
very far sway—“T think I was papa’s 
favourite, and that they have never forgiven 
mic. 

“Can you. remember him?” asked Lord 
Hubért,. who knew the strange silence to 
which Mrs. White had relegated “her husband. 

Perfectiy. 1 was alone with him when 
he died. J was only a tiny child; but, you 


see, I have never had anyone to love me since. 
That is why I remember.” | 

Lord Hubert pressed the little hand he held 
almost caressingly. 

“Was he ill long?” 

“T don’t know. can just remember every- 
one looking very grave and troubled, and 
mamma and Rosaline going away in a car- 
riage. They took my little sister with them. 
She was only a baby. Papa came back to 
me, and said he only had me left, and then 
for days he used to go out very early and 
come back very late, and he used to kiss me 
and tell me 1 was his comfort. Then one 


not understand a bit, but I was glad because 
he was. My nurse dressed me in my best 
frock, because papa had promised to come 
home early and take me out. He never came. 
Hours after he was brought home quite dead. 
He had been knocked - mec by a cab, anu 
killed on the spot.” 
Poor little Dolly!” 

“TI can just remember the funeral,” went 
on Dolly, sadly. “There were two gentlemen 
who spoke so kindly to me and offered to take 
me away, but mother said I belonged to her, 
Then very soon afterwards I went to the con- 
vent.” 

* And were you happy?” 

“Yes. Everyone was so kind. Ne one loved 
me as papa had done, but they were very 
good to me.” ' 

“And you saw your mother and sister?” 

“T never saw them till I came to England 
fast Christmas. I asked for my little sister, 
the baby mother had taken away, but she was 
dead. y often wish,” went on Dolly, regret- 
fully, “she had lived. Perhaps she would 
have cared for me; mother and Rosaline care 
only for each other.” 

“Havé you never seen any of your father’s 
family, Dolly?” 

" He had no relations at all. Mother says 
—oh! it makes me so angry--that he was a 
cruel man, and cared nothing for her com- 
fort because he did not leave her a fortune!” 

“But the two gentlemen you saw at Mr. 
White's funeral—would they not be your 
uneles ?" 

“Oh, no. They called mamma ‘Madam.’ 
They couldn’t be any relations.” 

“And your old home, Dolly, whereabouts 
was it? There must be people there who 
would love you for your father’s sake.” 

“Mother says I am mistaken, and that I 
never had a home in England; but, Lord 
Hubert, I remember it perfectly, it was close 
to the sea. The steamers used to go back- 
wards and forwards to France and all sorts 
of places, and we lived in the country a little 
way off. Our house was called Shirley.” 

Percy Hubert understood. The seaport was 
Southampton. The suburb, not the house 
itself, was Shirley. He looked into the girl’s 
sweet face, and his heart ached for her. What 
cruel mystery had turned the mother against 
her? 

“Dolly,” he said, with a strang earnestness 
in his voice, “do you know why I have 
brought you here?” 

“To see the sun set on the water.” 

“Aye, and something else! My darling, I 
am. not a rich man: IT cannot go to Mrs. White 
this minute and ask her to give you to me, 
but I love you with all my heart and strength. 
1 never cared for anyone till I met you, and 
then I think it was love at first sight. Will 
you trust me, Dolly, and promise that some 
day you will be my wife?” 

“Mother thinks you will marry Rosaline,” 
said Dolly, simply. 

“Tf should never marry her even if I had 
not seen you. Dolly, my sweet, I love you. 
You hold the happiness of my life in your 
little hands. I am not rich enough to claim 


you now, but I will try and get a post under 
Government, and then I don’t think Mrs. 
White would refuse her consent. Will you 


have faith in me, Dolly, and wait till [ can 





speak to your mother? Do you think you 
| could learn to love me, dear?’ 


day he said ‘everything was settled.’ I did, 


“remember we are en 





eee 





“T love you now,” whispered the sweet, 
girlish voice. “You have been so good t 
me!” 

“T ask nothing better than to be ‘good to 
you’ all my days. Dolly, will you wait 
patiently until I can ses to your mother’ 
{ would go to Mrs. ite now, only that I 
fear she would be angry, and that ber dis. 
pleasure would fall on you.” 

“f will wait,” promised Dolly, “and I 
shall trust you always, only—I know mother 
will never let me be your wife.” 

But why?” persisted Lord Hubert. “She 
may think your sister will marry first as she 
is the elder, but-——-” 

“Tt is not that. Mother has made ap her 
mind that IT am never to marry anyone |” 

Lord Hubert felt utterly bewildered. 

“Why do you say so, child?” 

“When I was in the convent mother wrote 
to the Abbess, and asked if I could be a nun. 
She was so kind—the Abbess—she never tried 
to persuade me. She wrote back that I had 
been brought up a Protestant, and that she 
never in her life saw anyone less fitted for 
the religious life. She only told me when } 
was pone to England.” . 

“Your mother is not a Romanist ?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“And what did she say when she got the 
letter from the Abbess?” ; 

“She wrote 7 that as I was only five 

ears old when I went to the convent TI coul:! 

lave no serious convictions, and she offered a 
great deal of money to the convent—fifty 
thousand francs—if [ became a nun.” 

Lord Hubert took the little figure in his 
arms and strained her to his heart. 

“You are mine now, Dolly!” he cried, 
foridly. “You don’t belong to yourself any 
longer, and you can’t be a nun. 17 Mrs. White 
ever 5 s of it in just send for me, and 
we will be married that very day, even if 1 


have to take you to a six-roomed house with 
one maid-of-all-work.” 

“TY shouldn’t mind, with you.” 

“Now, Dolly,” pursued the young man, 


gaged. t would be 
better to keep the secret, but if Mrs. White 
says one word more about the convent scheme 
send me atine; and [ will come and talk to 
her at once.” 

“She would make you give me up.” 

“My darling, I don’t think she would 
‘make’ me do anything.’ I am turned thirty, 
and have a tolerably strong will of my own.” 

“ Ah, but she would make you want to give 
me up. She would tell you all my faults. 

“T feel quite equal to the catalogue,” was 
the smiling answer. “Now, Dolly, dry vou 
eyes, and whenever you. feel sad just re- 
member, please, that my happiness depends 
on you, and that { am working hard just to 
make a home for you.” 

She cl a little closer to his arm. 

“Lord Hubert !” 

“Percy,” he corrected. “ Well, my darling, 
what is it? Are you afraid of me?’ 

“No. But, please, if you get tired, will 
you tell. me?” 

“TI shan’t ‘get tired,’ you foolish ‘child. 
Don’t take such fancies into your head. 
Whatever happens, Dolly, I shall go on loving 
you; and I shall never let you off your promise 
to marry me.” 

“T-don’t want to be let off,” and she blushed 
crimson. 

“And look here, Dolly. For some reason 
I can’t fathom, your mother has no true 
motheriy feeling for you. She may even ‘ry 
to ws; so remember; child, you are not 
to believe any story she tells you of my faith- 
lessness. I shall true to you, little one, 
while I dive. Only death shall part you and 
me!” . 


They walked a few yards in silence, then 
Lord Hubert said, suddenly: 

“T ghall return to London on Monday, and 
I may not be able to see you before I go. 
Delly, my cousin, Mrs. Dean, is @ good woman 
and a kind one. She and the Vicar would 
be true to you in any difficulty. If ‘trouble 
comes, dear, if your home at the Lindens 
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ows more desolate than it is, go straight to 

e Vicarage and tell the Deans you are my 
promised wife, r 

But the sentence was never finished. A 
tarn in the winding Deng poe ht them face to 
face with Molly. Lord Hubert impul- 
sively took her into their confidence. 

“You have heard my mother lament my 
bachelor state often enough, Mary,” he said, 
gravely, “so you will be glad to I have 


chosen a partner for life. We are not “goin 

re announce the fact to the whole of Moakn 

haven just yet, but I should like you to know 

= Dolly has promised one day to be my 
2. 


CHAPTER IV. - 


The afternoon of the garden party was 
gloriously fine, and several hearts beat high 
with expectation. Ambitious Mrs. White 
thought her darling scheme in a fair way ‘to 
be realised; Rosaline saw herself a in 
fancy's eyes a ess; while at the Castle, 
Lady Glendale rejoiced at what she deemed 
her son’s good prospects. 

She had secured a téte-d-téte with him in 
her boudoir directly after lunch, and had 
more than hinted at her wishes. She thought 
his answer most dutiful. 

“T assure you, mother, I have quite come 
round to your opinion. I am sure a man is 
happier married than single, and I shall do 
my best to enter the holy estate of'matrimony 
as soon as possible.” 

What could mortal man say more? Hoew- 
ever, bay 2 Glendale was not quite 'sdtisfied ; 
Percy’s change of sentiments was so sudden 
“Sones. 9 

“Tt would not do for you to marry anyone, 
my dear,” she said, gravely, “You yey 

will do honour to your 

. She should be young, aftractive, and 

well-born. Such a girl, in fact, as Miss White 
would satisfy my best desires.” 

Lord Hubert smiled. Perhaps it was wrong 
to deceive her—even by silence; but, on the 
other hand, he knew, if he told her the real 
state of the case, she would be frantic, and 
quite unfit to play the part of hostess to the 
guests so soon due; so the Viscount equivo- 
he te though his answer was true in 
etter. 

“I promise you, mamma, that I will do m 
utmost to become Mrs. White’s son-in-law. 
don't at all admire the widow herself, but I 
consider her daughter above all price.” 

The Countess was radiant. She received her 
guests with beaming face, imprinted a kiss of 
welcome on Rosaline’s brow when she arrived 
with her mother, and was altogether so delight- 
fully gracious that the Vicar of Monkhaven 
was puzzled what his wife could have meant 
re she refused to accompany him to the 

B e. 

“Make any excuse for me you like, Fred; 
but I can’t face Lady Glendale. If Percy has 
told her he won’t marry Rosaline White she 
se we huctaas§ and if he has not told her, 
she will expect me to congratulate her, an 
the words would choke et _ 

“So very sorry your dear wife could not 
come with you. What is i,” asked the 
Uountess, graciously, ‘a headache?” 

The Vicar was no means adept at ex- 
cuses; his wife gave him little practice. A 
fright, supny-tempered woman with ¢xcellent 
health and spirits, this was probably the first 
time she had ever broken a social engagement 
once entered into. 

“I—I don’t know,” said the r man, 
awkwardly, “she does not seem at all like her- 
self. Her spirits are uncertain.” 

Coming here would have cheered her up.” 
_ The Vicar did not wish 
pet and es * 

© confidences reposed in 

80 he could only ascribe h 
t as she i 
and beliey 


present at it. 
Percy himself would gladly have quitted the 





gay scene. Although the Whites had not been 
a month in the county, the widow’s ambitions 
for her daughter, and his mother’s acquies- 
cence, were widely known.. The young man 
was quite aware half the guests present ex- 

te congratulate him before they left ; 
and as he sauntered through the grounds at 
Rosaline’s side, he was trying in vain to think 
of some way (without revealing his own secret 
or being pointedly rude) of conveying to the 
young lady that, her hopes were vain. 

“Is not your sister here to-day?” 

Tt was first time he had ever mentioned 
Dolly to the beautiful Rosaline, and he was 
curious as to her reply. 

“Oh, no! She is much too young for such 
large parties.” 

“Tt must be very dall for her at home!” 

“Her mother is the best judge of that. I 
am only her step-sister, and so certainly could 
not interfere!” 

Lord Hubert felt bewildered. 

“Only her step-sistér!! I thought you were 
both Miss Whites!” ; 

“And so we are; but my father married 
twice, and Dolly is mamma's only child. [ 
am sure it is a good thing for me I have a 
step-mother, or I should have been quite alone 
in the world.” : 

“T cannot understand it. Mrs. White seems 
so devoted to you, and there is a strong like- 
ness between you !” 

“ Nevertheless, our relationship is as T have 
told you ; but mamma was a White, too. She 
and my father were first cousins, which per- 
haps explains my resemblance to her. A great 
many people say I am more like her than her 
own child. Dolly i# not like anybody.” 

Lord Hubert felt utterly bewildered. What 
motive could Rosaline have in telling him a 
falsehood? And yet, knowing as he did the 
difference in the widow’s treatment of the 
itis, how was he to believe the unloved, neg- 
ected Dolly was her own child, the idolised 
Rosaline her step-daughter? 

“Mamma ant have always been tegether,” 
went on Rosaline, “and Dolly was brought 
up in a convent. You sec, mamma was not 
mich, and it was the cheapest way of edu- 
cating her; of course, it would not have been 
fair to spend my money on my half-sister.” 

Percy had never liked the heiress, but at 
that moment he came very near to hating her. 
How could she speak so exultingly of her own 
money? 

The fete seemed unending to Lord Hubert, 
but at Jast it was over. The last carriage 
had rolled away, and he felt in another mo- 
ment he should have ‘his mother on his hands 
with -her inquiries as to his wooing; so he 
went round to the stables, ordered a groom to 
saddle his horse, and had started for a long 
ride before his family had even guessed his 
intentions. 

There was a great deal he wanted to think 
out—a + deal that puzzled him. He loved 
ins little fiancée with all his heart. For 
Dolly’s sweet sake he would even put up with 
Mrs. White and Rosaline, and try to make 
the best of them as relations ; but before he 
married he must try and get at the root of the 
mystery, and learn the secret they hid so 
carefully. ) 

Ever since the Whites came to the Lindens, 
he had felt there was something more than 
met the eye in their history. His mother 
had told him of Sir Alwyn Fortescue’s legacy 
to his godchild, and the peculiar proviso that 
she was not to alienate more than five hun- 
dred a year as a provision for her relations; 
also that, during minority, her guardian 
was to receive @ thousand a year for her 
su) . It was only during his long, solitary 
ride that a ray of light came to Percy Hubert, 
and then the fraud it hinted at was so terri- 
ble he felt his new theory must be impossible. 
Yet it came back to him again and again— 
a doubt that could not be stilled. 

Mrs. White, by her own showing, was poor. 
From Dolly’s artless recollections he could 
well believe her husband had died making 
no provision for her. All her means of exist- 

then, would be the thousand a year 





paid for the support of her little step-child. 

She had spent thirteen years abroad with 
out visiting England or seeing her own 
daughter. Could this be becanse she knew from 
the first Rosaline would never reach woman- 
hood, and, rather than lose the payment for 
her charge, the scheming widow Yad early 
resolved, when her step-child died, to con- 
ceal the loss and put another girl in her place? 
Such things had been. 

It would explain a great deal. Rosaline 
might be Mrs, White's own niece, whieh would 
account for their resemblance. Of cours« 
their wandering life would make the fraud 
easy. The child of seven Mrs. White took 
away must alter in thirteen years. There 
were no relations, no close friends with in 
convenient memories. The widow would have 
every chance of success. 

Then she never spoke. of her husband or the 
home she had shared with him. She and 
Rosaline had both tried to crush Dolly and 
make her think her remembrance of tae house 
at Shirley an idle fancy. 

“Tf only it was a difierent name,” thought 
Lord Hubert, bitterly, “I might get a clue. 
But there may be a dozen Whites near 
Southampton.” 

Then came to him Dolly's assertion that 
her father had died from an accident and Mrs. 
White’s one piece of information that her 
husband had been a magistrate. The child 
said distinctly that her father died in summer 
when she was five years old. 

Percy’s resolution was taken. He would go 
to Southampton and make inquiries. If no 
one at Shirley remembered the Whites, it was 
still almost certain the violent death of a 
magistrate would be in the local papers. 
Summer might mean from May to September. 
If he searched the papers for those five 
months of seventy-two he must surely find a 
clue. 

Impulsive as a boy, Lord Hubert did not 
even announce his intention to anyone. He 
packed a small bag while his parents were at 
dinner and caught the mail train to London, 
intending to go on to Southampton the next 
morning, and, Sunday though it was, com- 
mence his researches 

Lord Hubert knew the town pretty well, 
having embarked there more than once for 
Havre. 

He put up at the South Western Hotel, 
determined, as soon as Monday came, to 
obtain a file of the local paper for eighteen 
seventy-two and search for the particulars 
of Mr. White’s death. 

Meanwhile he need not be quite inactive ; 
though all the shops were closed and the 
workaday world seemed enjoying a restful 
Sunday, still there was nothing to hinder 
him from searching the various cemeteries 
for Mr. White’s grave, and seeing if that 
would throw any light on the mystery. 

Of course, a tombstone would not reveal 
much, but if the first Mrs. yim were buried 
there the inscription would doubtless mention 
her maiden name, and if any relations on her 
side yet survived they would be the persons 
most likely to help in unmasking the present 
Mrs. White’s fraud. 

After lunch, Lord Hubert turned his steps 
in the direction of Shirley, or, more correctly, 
turned a horse’s steps thither, for he engaged 
an open carriage, with a driver likely to be 
loquacious both from his age and genial 
appearance. : 

When they were passing through Shirley 
Percy stopped his Jehu and inguired if he 
could remember anyone of the name of White 
living there some thirteen years before. 

“There are heaps of Whites in this part of 
the world, sir,” said the old man, simply. 
“It’s quite a Hampshire name.” 

“The Mr. White I ain interested in died 
by an accident. He was run over and killed 
on the spot. He was a magistrate, and I am 
particularly anxious to make inquiries re- 
specting his family.” 

A look of comprehension came into the old 
driver’s face. 

“You mean Hugh White, the banker, sir; 
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but Be didn’t live at Shirley. His house was 
Lodge right enough, but it’s 
three miles the other side of the town. I can 
take you there if you wish to see it, or I can 
show you his grave, poor gentleman. I ought 
to know as much of him as anyone, seeing | 
was in his service when he died.” 

“Then you knew his wife.” 

“T knew both. his wives,” replied the driver, 
ravely. “He married Miss* Shirley, who 

rought him a handsome fortune and left him 

with one little girl. Then, poor gentleman, it 
was his misfortune to meet a woman whose 
heart was like a bit of stone, and, taken in by 
her handsome face, he was foolish enough to 
make her his second wife.” 

The fiy had stopped, the horse was tran- 
quilly eatng grass. Driver and fare looked 
full into each other’s faces. 

“Look here,” said Lord Hubert, frankly, 
“circumstances make it necessary for me to 
know as much as you can tell me of Mr. White 
and his history. am willing to re 
ward you liberally. But you must tell me no 
mere rumours, only things you know to be 


Jim Plunket smiled in surprise. 

“Lor sir, there’s not a tradesman in the 
place’ but knows Mr. White's story. It was 
never a secret in this town; ay, and everyone 
mourned for him as a friend when he died. 
They called it an accident, but to my mind, 
sir, he was killed really before ever the wheels 
passed over him. They only finished the 
work. His hearp broke when the trouble 
came. 

And Jim told his story simply and well. It 


‘gained in pathos, perhaps, from his homely 


language and earnest manner. Mr. White 
had been the leading banker ot the town. His 
first wife brought him an enormous fortune, 
which was entirely at his own disposal. His 
second wife, a widow, brought him nothing 


‘but debts. 


“And she made the money fly. Lor, sir, 
that woman knew Low to spend. Nothin 
was too good for her or her own child, though 
they do say she grudged every penny that 
was spent on Miss Rose, the first Mrs. White’s 
little girl. 

_ This rather perplexed Lord Hubert, but he 
ligtened anxiously, feeling he was near an ex- 
planation of all that puzzled him. 

“At last the master, I suppose, felt there 
‘must come a stop, and he warned her she was 
spending too much. Some Baronet had died 
and left Miss Rose a splendid fortune, but 
Mr. White couldn’t touch it. I suppose he 
grew reckless being in difficulties, and he 
‘speculated. Then the crash came, the bank 
stopped payment. 

“Mrs. White took all the property she could 


lay her hands on and her own two children. 


iss Julia Stone and the baby that was barely 
three years old; she just ran off and left her 
husband and Miss Rose to bear the brunt. 
“The master, he behaved splendidly. He gave 
up every farthing of his first wife’s fortune, 
even the furniture of Shirley Lodge. Every 
oreditor was paid in fuli; and then, when he 
could hold up his head and say no one had 
lost @ sixpence by him, he got the post nif 
Manager in a large bank near London; but it 
was no use. His wife’s flight had just broken 
his heart.’ He would have died of grief, sir, if 
the wheels hadn’t gone over him and crushed 
the very life of him” 
“TI suppose Mrs. White came back then?” 
“She did, sir; and a mighty to do she 
made when she discovered that though Mr. 
White had made a will in her favour, as he 
left no money, she could claim nothing. Two 
gentlemen came from London, who were Miss 
se’s trustees, and they agreed she should 
have the charge of the little girl, and receive 
as much as Sir Alwyn Fortescue’s. will allowed 
for her keep. Then Mrs. White and the three 
children went away. I knew she hated 
‘Miss Rose, and I was sore afraid there’d be 
hard. times for the little one ; but my daughter, 
‘who'd been nurse at Shirley Lodge, was 
devoted to our little Jady, told me I need not 
fear. ‘Every penny of the money will be lost, 





father, when Miss Rose dies, so Mrs. White's: 
one wish’ll be to keep her well and hearty.’” 

“You say Mrs. ite took three children 
away with her. Should you recognise them?” 

“Well, sir, thirteen years 
people, especially children. I’ve never for- 
gotten them as they looked then. Miss Julia, 
the master’s stepchild, was a pretty little 
thing with black eyes and hair, and the most 
spiteful temper you ever see. She was twelve 
years old, and the image of her mother, who 
was just wrapped up in her. Miss Rose 
favoured her papa. She was fair, and the 
sweetest little thing you ever saw. As for Miss 
Dolores—Baby, as they called her—she was 
a wee mite that no one ever expected to live, 
and sure enough they brought her back and 
buried her by her father before the year was 
out.” 
Lord Hubert drew a great breath. The 
mystery was plain te him. Mrs, White’s 
stepchild was not dead. She had not put a 
stranger in the place of the little heiress ; but 
with a cunning, almost fiendish in its malice, 
she had exchanged the two girls, and 
off her beloved Julia as Sir Alwyn Fortescue’s 
godchild. Perey understood it all. No doubt 
the baby Dolore’s dying had paved, the way. 
It was easy to give her name and identity to 
the little step sister only two years her senior, 
while Julia’s infantile style of beauty and 
childish airs and graces were well suited for 
her to play the réle of a rival five years younger 
than herself. 

Mrs. White was playing a desperate game, 
for the two girls at the Lindens were not what 
she represented them. 

The elder was Julia Stone, aged somewhere 
about twenty-six and penniless. The neglected 
Dolly was really Rosaline White, heiress ; but 
how had the widow dared to risk such a mon- 
strous fraud? 

The old coachman made this plain. Both 
the trustees under Sir Alwyn’s will were dead. 
Their places were filled by strangers, who had 
never seen the banker or either of his children. 
Then the widow had been born a White, and 
was the husband’s first cousin. She doubtless 
resembled the White family, and s0, for those 
who questioned and thought it strange the 
heiress should be like her step-mother, an 
answer was ready. p 

Lord Hubert had set out on his quest believ- 
ing it might take weeks or months, and lo! a 
few hours had ended the pag 

“T should like to see your daughter,” he 
told Jim Plunket, gravely, “and then I will 
tell you both why I am so interested in the 
Whites. You are quite certain Rosaline was 
fair, and her step-sister dark?” 

“Why, of course I am, sir; there’s no mis- 
take about it. Miss Julia had black hair, and 
was the model of her mamma. Miss Rose was 
fair. Why, my daughter's got a little picture at 
home that was taken one year at the fair, and 
there are the two children; you couldn't be 
mistaken.” ? 

The nursemaid of other days was now a 
buxom matron, with prosperity and content 
written on every feature. Her husband was 
a sailor, and during his voyages she kept her 
father’s house. The moment he caught sight 
of Mrs. Bond, Lord Hubert felt she was to be 
trusted. If only her memory were as good as 
her father’s he would have no fear. 

“T will tell you all I can,” he began, sitting 
down in the cottage kitchen as though quite 
at home ; “and for the sake of the little girl 

ou nursed so long ago I am sure you will 
elp me.” 
“Til help you, sir. I’ve never forgotten Miss 
Rose. Dolly her poor papa used to call her— 
forgetting, 1 suppose, that if the baby Dolores 
grew up, that would be her name.” 
“JT want you just to describe,/Miss Rose.” 
“That’s easy done, sir, She'd resy cheeks 


and dark golden curls; I don’t mean flaxen, 
but just the colour of a sovereign; and she 
a as fair as a lily. Ob, sir, have you seen 
er?” 
“A Mrs. White has taken my uncle’s house, 
aud brought two young ladies with her. The 


elder is dark and pretty; she is called Ross. 
line, and is a great heiress. Mrs. White seoms 
just to worship her. The younger, Dolly, jus: 
answers to your description, Mrs. Bond, duly 
she is a lonely, neglected child.” 

“Well, I never!” said Mrs. Bond, heartily 
“T always did say the mistress was a des, 
one. y, she’s just changed the children!” 

“You would be ready to swear to what you 
have told me, in a court of law?” 

“That I would, sir. But vou won't need 
that. If you just give a hint to Gir Alay 
Fortescue and Dr, Hoberly, the trustees, they’)) 
soon put things right.” ; 

7 a thought you said the trustees were 


“Yes, sir. But each of them named a suc. 
cessor. Sir Alan is a fine young gentleman 
as ever stepped, and the Doctor has a grand 
head for business.” 

Not till he got back to his hotel did Lor 
Hubert realise that if his researches were suc 
cessful his little “fiancée” would be the thing 
he had always hated—a great heiress, 


OHAPTER V., AND LAST 

The library at Fortescue Towers, and Percy 
awaiting with what patience he could 81 
Alan’s return from a drive. ey were not 
strangers, having met several times in London. 
But there was no at intimacy between 
them. The young Baronet was one of the 
richest commoners of the day; the Viscount, 
for his rank, a poor man! 

“ Hubert,” cried Sir Alan, with heariy wel- 
come, as he greeted his guest, “this is good 
of you to look me up. I had no idea you 
were in the neighbourhood !” 

“T am only here on business, Sir Alan, and 
no one can assist me but yourself. My mission 
is a strange one. You may think me im- 
pertinent and interfering, but I felt bound to 
come.” 

“My dear fellow,” said the Baronet, cheer- 
fully, “you would be weloome, whatever 
brought you. We'll have lunch first, and dis- 
cuss the business afterwards. I’m not likely 
to impute wrong motives to you, though | 
confess I can’t imagine how I can help you.” 

After luneh the two young men returned to 
the library, and Lord Hubert plunged into his 
business. 

“TI believe you are one of Miss White's trus- 
tees under your late uncle’s will?’ 

“I am one of the trustees; but Mrs. White 
annoyed me so much, that I have left Doctor 
(Moberly full power to do as he likes. I sign 
whate¥er is presented to me, on condition I 
am not required to sce Miss White and her 
ambitious mamma.” 

“ May I ask how Mrs. White offended you'” 

i Baronet blushed like a girl. 

-" ‘ve 
hadn’t, I'm not the sort of fellow to grudge my 
unole having left a fortune to his godchild 
Two years ago Mrs. White wrote to me sug- 
peating that I doubtless felt aggrieved at #% 
arge a sum passing away from the Fortescue. 
Her daughter was nineteen and fancy free, 
pretty, amiable, and accomplished; would it 
not be a happy solution of the difficulties if 1 
married her sweet. Rosaline? I was simply 
furious, and replied, ‘there were no difficulties, 
and I was not a marrying man.’” 

“She is a clever woman!” 

“T suppose so. Now, how: can I help 
you? ” 

Percy poured out his story. 

“T know I am liable to be put down as 4 
fortune-hunter,” he said, gloomily, as bh 
finished, “since I am engaged to the younge! 
girl, and, of course, if my suspicions are right 
she becomes a great heiress; but I assur 
you, Fortescue, it was not that which influenow 
me. The air of mystery which hung over Mrs. 
White bewildered me. I felt she would b° 
bitterly against my union with Dolly, «nd ! 
hoped if only I could discover her secret, | 
would give me a certain hold over her.” 








| “T believe you are nite: right—and by my 
uncle’s will, Rosaline White is free to keep ber 


enty of money, Hubert, and, if I- 
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fortune, even if she marries without her parents’ 
consent. I'll see you through with it, Hubert. 
If there’s an inn I can put up at anywhere near 

Monkhaven, I'll come down and reason with 
the widow.” 

“You won't let her guess our suspicion—if 
nae too soon, she may vent her malice on 
Dolly!” 

“My dear fellow, I'll be careful. As a faot, 
Rosaline Shirley (the first Mrs. White) and my 
mother were first cousins. I suppose I am the 
only kinsman, on her mother’s side, that Miss 
White (the real one) possesses. It is an open 
secret that my uncle, Sir Alwyn, worshipped 
Miss Shirley. There are pictures of her in my 
possession and one painting of her child re- 
ceived by my uncle shortly before his death. 
{il take that with me to Monkhaven, and see 
what Mrs. White says to it” 

“You must be our guest,” urged Lord 
Hubert. “My mother will feel hurt if you 
stay anywhere but at the Castle.” 

“Does the Countess approve of your engage- 
ment?” t 

“She is hopelessly infatuated with Mrs. 
White and the fa'se heiress. I have not 
dared to tell her of my wooing Dolly.” 

“Dr. Moberly is abroad for his annual 
holiday,” observed Sir Alan, “but he is a 
sensible fellow, and will hear reason.” 

“TI return to-night, Sir Alan Fortescue with 
me!” was the telegraphic message which 
reached the Castle on Tuesday, filling the Coun- 
tess with bewilderment. Why had her son 
rushed off, directly after the féte, without a 
word of his intention? Why should he bring 
a comparative stranger as hiv guest; but then 
Sir Alan came of an old family, and was 
almost a millionaire. He was, report said, 
fancy free, so Hubert’s eccentricity might end 
in his sisters’ gain. 

The two elder ladies at the Lindens had 
heen as much perturbed at Lord Hubert’s de- 
parture as his mother. Dol!y trusted her lover, 
and knew he had left her for some sufficient 
cause; but Mrs. White and Rosaline were 
simply furious at what augured a defeat for 
their hopes. 

‘The Countess of Glenda’e received Sir Alan 
with “empressement,” and begged he would 
stay at the Castle as long as he could spare 
time. Hubert had left the task of the en- 
lightenment to his companion, and Alan 
plunged inte the work at once. 

“Lam a little afraid, Lady Glenda'e, that 
when you know my business here you won't 
feel so hospitable towards me. I told Hubert 
I had better go to the village inn, lest you 
should resent my mission; but he overruled 
my scruples.” 

“Quite right!” replied my lady, thinking 
‘shat a good-looking fellow he was, and how 
she should like him for a son-in-law; “ but, 
Sir Alan, if you will pardon feminine curiosity, 
I should like to know your mission !” 

He smiled. Few women had ever resisted 
Alan Fortescue’s smile. 

“I want to undeceive some people on whom 
a eruel fraud has been practised. I am given 
to understand that someone is representing 
herself in this neighbourhood as my ward, a 
young lady to whom my uncle, Sir Alwyn 
Fortescue, left a large fortune—and I wish ‘to 
unearth the deception.” 

Lady Glendale’s heart nearly stood still. 

.‘ You cannot mean the Whites? Oh, Sir 
Alan, I have introduced them to all my friends. 
I have had Rosaline here constantly, and 
ilmost begged Hubert to propose to her. Oh, 
surely I-have not been deceived. You can’t be 
foing to tell me they are just a couple of ad- 
Venturesses ! ”” 

Sir Alan was touched by her eagerness. 

They have taken an unfair advantage of 
Ll kindness, and if the fraud they contem- 
Pinted had succeeded they might have been 
indicted for felony, but at present I believe 
the wrong has not gone so far but that I can 
put tt straight.” 

& i don’t understand,” said the Countess, 
ankly. “Mrs. White is so very elegant, 





and has been used to the best society. Surely 
you are not implying she is not respectable !’” 

“She is periectly respectable in the sense 
you mean, dear Lady Glendale. She is the 
widow of Hugh White, a banker, who, though 
he died penniless, left a name still honoured 
and revered in his native town. Mrs. White 
is heartless, scheming, and mercenary. She 
has brought herself within reach of the law, 
but not in the way you suppose. She has not 
robbed a house or forged a cheque. She has 
only palmed off a penniless girl, called Julia 
Stone, on Monkhaven society, as an heiress.” 

Lady Glendale started. 

“ But your uncle’s will was so clear. 
it myself.” 

Sir Alan checked any amusement he felt. 

“The will is clear enough and the fortune 
is in safe keeping; but, Lady Glendale, the 
girl you have known as the heiress has no 
claim on it. She has stolen the name and 
identity of another. She is not Rosaline 
White, but Julia Stone, the only child of Mrs. 
White's first marriage.” 

Lady Glendale shivered. 

“ Are you quite sure?” 

“I have brought proofs with me. I can 
produce living witnesses who will recognise 
the young lady as Julia Stone; but for the 
sake of her dead husband, I hope Mrs. White 
will accept defeat quietly, and not force me 
to expose her publicly.” 

“Te will give you another fortune,” said the 
Countess, thitiking fate cruelly unjust to heap 
riches on Sir Alan, who was already so 
wealthy. “I remember the money reverts to 
you at Rosaline’s death.” 

“Tt won't give me another penny, for Rosa- 
line is not dead. My ward has been robbed 
of name and identity. Her interests have been 
neglected. She has led a lonely, uncared-for 
life, but it hae failed,to impair her health or 
beauty.. Lady Glendale, will you do me a 
kindness when I rescue the real Rosaline 
from her step-mother? will you receive her 
here, and suffer her to remain in your care 
until I can give her to the husband of her 


9” 


choice ? 


I read 


. . ” 


It was a very stormy interview between Sir 
Alan Fortescue and Mrs. White. The widow 
would not give up the prize she had schemed 
for for years, without a fight. 

She denied in toto everything her accuser 
said; talked of appealing to Dr. Moberly, of 
putting the case in chancery, and, in fact. was 
as furious as an angry woman could well be. 
€ir Alan kept perfectly calm; only when she 
pansed for breath he delivered his ultimatum. 

“Tt rests with you, Mrs. White, whether you 
retire from this struggle with such savings as 
you may have secured from the thirteen thou- 
sand pounds paid over to you for your step- 
child’s maintenance, and your freedom, or 
whether you are stripped of every penny of 
your ill-gotten gains, and, with your daughter, 
sent to prison.” 

“J—I don’t understand!” 

“T will speak more plainly. You have been 
guilty of fraud and conspiracy, and of obtain- 
ing money by false pretences. The plain name 
for these crimes is felony, and the punishment 
a prison!” 

“Tt is absurd,” cried Mrs. White, “ making 
such a fuss. T never had a penny more than 
the law entitled me to. What harm has been 
dene?” 

“The will gave you a thousand a year to 
‘make a home for Miss White.’ How about 
the years you left her in a French convent. 
at a cost of, perhaps, fen pounds a term’ 
You have since twice attempted to make your 
own daughter the wife of an honourable man, 
representing her in each case as the hefress, 
Rosaline White.” 

“What do you want?” 

“J want nothing. You are free to make 
your choice. Sign this paper, acknowledging 
your deception, and leave the Lindens to-Guf, 
taking with you all your possessions, or 
else——” 





“J am waiting for your alternative.” 

“Or else the detective, who is waiting out- 
side—and who holds a warrant signed by 
Lord Glendale, the nearest magistrate—will 
take you and Miss Stone into custody on @ 
charge of fraud.” 

He held the winning cards. Julia White, 
half beside herself with jealous rage, signed 
the paper. Before nightfall the Lindens was 
deserted, and Sir Alan escorted his ward to 
Glendale Castle, and placed her under the 
special care of the Countess. 

Perey Hubert greeted his darling warmly. 
Only, Re protested, her great wealth was a 
terrible barrier between them; but Dolly (she 
begged that no one would call her Rosaline) 
thought otherwise, and reminded him how he 
had promised that nothing but death should 
pact them. 

“JT will not have my pretty cousin jilted, 
said Sir Alan, coming to the rescue “ Be- 
sides, I have sent for Dr. Moberly on pur- 
pose to give his consent to the wedding. 
There are no settlements to draw, because 
my uncle’s will has already settled Dolly’s 
fortune on herself. I will lend you For- 
tescue Towers for the honeymoon, and, if 
you take my advice, you will become the 
next: tenant of the Lindens. I hear Mrs 
White bas sent the keys to Mr. Hubert’s 
agent, quite forgetting such a trifling formality 
as the rent.” 

The Countess wes delighted with Dolly, 
and declared she would have welcomed her 
as her daughter-in-law had she been penni 
less—a statement whose truth, Percy always 
feels thankful they will never need to test. 

His love conquered his pride ; and as he had 
wooed Dolly when she was only a lonely 
little girl, with no money or friends, he did 
not feel compelled to give her up because for- 
tune had smiled on her. 

They were married in the beautiful old 
church where Lord Hubert had first seen Dolly 
and lost his heart to her. 

Mr. Dean performed the. service and his 
wife dressed the bride. 

Molly was delighted with the dénouement 
of the romance begun in the Vicarage gardens 
that Sunday afternoon ; and was privately of 
opinion that this first wedding in Lady 
Glendale’s family would not be the last, 
for the best man, Sir Alan Forescue, 
seemed decidedly taken with Lady Alberta, 
who, despite her twenty-seven years, had 
been persuaded to enact the part of chief 
bridesmaid. 

Mrs. Dean was perfectly right, and Lady 
Alberta now reigns at Fortescue Towers, 
where she and Alan rival in their happiness 
the felicity of Lord and Lady Hubert, whose 
home is at the Lindens, and whose neighbours 
describe them as an ideal couple. 

And no one at Monkhaven éver heard again 
of Amsitious Mrs. Waite. 


[THE -END.] 


” 














HOW TO DRY THE FACE 


There is considerable art in drying the face, 
a fact but few women ever realise until it is 
brought home to them by the reflection of un- 
sightly wrinkles in the glass. In the first 
place, the towel itself should be light and soft 
of texture. Hold it firmly across the palms 
of both hands, and then commence to rub the 
face very gently, from the jaws upwards. The 
forehead must be stroked from the centre out- 
wards, the lines under the eyes, and the eye- 
lids themselves being very softly worked in the 
same way. Never dry the face downwards, 
as this tends to produce a baggy appearance 
of the skin, which is ugly in the extreme. The 
habit of taking the towel and giving the face 
a good rub, under the impression that such a 
course will invigorate the skin, is quite 
erroneous. . ‘ 

Any rough friction should be entirely 
avoided, as after the application of soap and 
water the skin is liable to stretch, and so prove 
to the encouragement of wrinkles. 
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When He Shaves 
’ Himself 


In olden times almost every man shaved 
himeelf ;. the exceptions were when his affec- 
ticnate wife volunteered her services as a bar- 
ber, and often did a very creditable job. 

Nowadays home shaving is an almost lost 
art; but sometimes, when it storms badly, 
tho paterfamilias of the family cannot get 
down to his barber's, and he tells his wife 
bn § he guesses he'll shave himself after break- 


_ Remembering ee experiments along this 
line, his wife mildly suggests that he wait a 
day or two for it to clear up; and she adds 
that the last time he undertook to shave, for 
three weeks afterward he looked as if he'd 
been in a cat fight. 

And then, with the indignant crimson rising 
hot in his manly cheek, he snaps out the in- 
formation that he can shave himself as well as 
any barber. And he furthermore says that 
nobody ever expected a woman to know enough 
- g y Been it oan and then he makes 
or the hen, and peremptorily ¢ 
Polly for hot peste sey Roti 

Polly ‘hates to see any man in her kitchen 
except the policeman round the corner, and in- 
stantly her back goes up like the cat’s when 
she spies a dog, and she slams the kettle down 
on = op , Do a minute the man’s back 
1s turned she fills that culinary re i} 
with cold water. wy aay al 

The man who is going to shave then pre- 
pares for business. e rolls up his sleeves, 
end girds ‘himself for the fray. He rolls up 
the window blinds so high that they turn over 
the other way, and he pulls down the plants 
which obscure the light, and spills the dirt. all 
over everything, and savagely remarks, as he 
views the ruin he has wrought, that for the 
life of him he cannot see why a woman wants 
to lumber up the windows with a lot of measly 
wages ae then “ quotes what Dr. Lollipops 
tas said about plants using up t 
of the room. , ee 

it always sounds well to supplement any 
complaint of anything one dislikes with the 
opinion of a doctor. 

Then he goes and rummages in the closet 
where it is supposed his shaving utensils are ; 
and, after he has taken down three petticoats, 
a couple of pairs of pants, an assortment of 
disused corsets, a stack of mustered-out sus- 
penders, a dozen bottles of cough medicine and 
stcmach bitters, and all the oid shoes of the 
family, he bawls out: 

“Say, Maria, what have you done with my 
shaving kit?” 

When Maria protests that she has not seen 
the missing articles, and when she has sworn 
to that fact by the bones of her fathers and 
mothers, and called the children, and Aunt 
Jane, and Grandma Sykes to witness the truth 
of her assertion, the man who is going to 
shave shuts the closet door with a bang that 
resounds through the house, and savagely re- 

arks that he never yet knew her to know 
what she did with ——s. 

Then, like the faithful wife thet she is, 
Maria, buckles on her armour, and institutes 
a search, and she finds the lost shaving tools 
right where they were left—in plain sight of 
anybody, besides the bottle of dyspepsia medi- 
cine that her husband takes a drink out of 
every night before he retires. 

The man who is going to shave clears tho 
house of the children, because he says their 
noise makes his hand tremble, and he says be 
wishes his wife wouldn't look at him so—it 
mekes him nervous as a witch. 

He strops his.razor, aud runs his thumb 
over the edge, as he has seen his barber do, 
and he cuts a gash in his thumb from which 
the vital current flows copiously, and his wife 
and all the rest of the family are driven nearly 
wild by his cries for lint, and bandages, and 
cold water, and alcohol, and arnica, and stick- 
ing - plaster. 





After his wound is dressed—he dignifies the 
cut with the name of “wound ”—khe proceeds 
to business. He set sthe looking-glass on the 
top of the lower window-sash, and screws up 
hia face so that his mouth and nose run into 
one, and sails in. : 

The first scrape of the razor over his stubbly 
chin would give a. sy ay a hysterics, and 
the second brings the ood in @ n places, 
and then the atmosphere all around becomes, 
absolutely lurid with exclamations and exple- 
tives which our modest pen refuses to 
chronicle. 





1 THINK 
By UNCLE BENJAMIN, 


Do you really think? 
reason, or only dream? 

I climbed up, the other day, to the top of 
a clock tower on one of our largest city build- 
ings. Within a glazed closet on one side was 
the machinery of the most conspicuous, 
longest, and oftenest consulted clock -m town. 

“T think for all,” it seemed to say. “I am 
always serious. I never dream. I say, Time 
for breakfast, school, and shop. Time for 
wedding, funeral, and church. ‘Time for banks 
to close. Time for the dance, the theatre, 
the charity meeting, the drill, the doctor. No. 
i never muse—I never build air-castles. I 
never fritter off my ticks, half thinking, half 
sleeping. Thought is results by me,” 

Well, it is not always so with the clock- 
work in my head. T sometimes am in reverie. 
T often spend a great’deal of time in mental 
inaction., particularly when I’m smoking, or 
digesting my dinner, or resting my tired feet 
with slippers of ease which the baby has 
brought to me, and my eyes meanwhile wander 
about in the room, delighted with my family. 
“What are you thinking about?” asks my 
wife. I reply, “ Nothing; I am simply enjoy- 
ing existence.” 

I judge this is right occasionally. It is right 
to sit and watch a sunset, thinking of nothing, 
but only taking in everything beautiful and 
restful—the splendour, the glory, the peace, 
the goodness of God—in the scene. I know 
it does me good, now and then, to dream, out 
of a train window, on the flying landscape, 
thinking of nothing in particular, but allowing 
the mind to wander on, as you have seen a 
colt wander over a pasture upland when he 
had cropped to his fill. We are too busy with 
the mind—that is, some of us. We do too 
much thinking, and not enough dreaming. We 
thus wear out before our time. We are always 
keeping time for somebody. 

There is the faithful wife and mother—she 
is forever keeping time for the boys’ lessons, 
the girls’ practising, the husband’s quinine 
pills, the gardener’s “ setting out those shrubs,” 
the plumber’s length of stay. She never rests 
her mind. I have given her a new name— 
“J Think.” That is her being. It is too bad. 
Years and years ago, when her blue eyes were 
softer, and the bloom was on her cheek, she 
had another name-—“I Dream.” Ah! that was 
a charming time in her life. I often wish 
now that I could meet Miss “I Dream” along 
some lovers’ Jane by moonlight. Instead, I 
see, daily, Madam “I think” before my eyes. 

Half the world does not think; it simply 
goes by feeling, by impulse. The newspaper 
does our thinking. “ What is the world think- 
ing of this morning?” ask many, turning to 
the editorial. Some topic is “all the rage.” 
A man adopts the side that he sees oftenist 
urged in print. “I kind o’ reckon that’s the 
truth. There seems to be most said on that 
side. That’s the drift.” Or, on the other 
hand, the always-on-the-opposite-side mind 
disputes the popular opinion-—not because he 
has thought it out, but because the popular 
clamour eggs him to take it. Really serions 


That is, do you 





ree, 
—— 


thinking, to arrive at the'truth, is as rare as 4 
white blackbird. 

Many men—and more young women—dread 
to think. To think well, one needs to be 
alone, to sit unoccupied with other things, 
to nail the mind to the thing, and head down 
the nails on the other side. You may know 
when you are thinking well, for you will not 
know that there are any , any heat or any 
cold, any hunger, thirst, or aches, or pains. 
Complete abstraction never brushes off a fly 
from the end of the thinker’s nose. Absent- 
mindedness ‘is the thinker’s heaven. The hard 
thinker, while he is at it, does not know that 
his necktie is. under his ear, or that his spec 
tacles are astride his thumb. The hard thinker 
is like a dog chasing a rabbit. — his only 
thought is.to catch the game, the idea that he 
is after. It is delightful, too. One forgets his 
sorrows, his-troubles, his debts. A brown 
study is better than a balloon; one can travel 
farther in it, away from all that vexes him. 

I shall cease to breathe. That will seem 
queer to me. But I shall never cease to think. 
T shall say, “I have not eaten a mouthful 
for fifty thousand years,” but I shall never for 
an instant cease to think. 

—_—_—_— 


RECIPES FOR SUNBURN 
The following wash is very effective in cases 
of sunburn, and is also useful in clearing the 
complexion and making the skin white and 
soft. Use by anointing the hands and face 
three or four times daily, and allow it te 
remain on several minutes before drying :— 
Fresh lemion juice, 202. ; glycerine, loz. ; rose 
water (or filtered rain water), 1 pint; otto o 
roses, 3. drops. Mix and bottle for use. A 
simple lotion for sunburn is composed of tine- 
ture of benzoin, 2 drachms; rose water, 2 oz. 
This can be used ad Uid., and does a great deal 
of good. A certain well-known society woman 
never travels without a large bottle of it in her 
dressing-case. ; 
Often in exposed situations, or at the seaside, 
the skin may become not only sunburnt in the 
common sense of the word, but irritable and in- 
flamed. ‘Therefore the following washes will 
be found beneficial, as a preventive wash :—(1) 
(Milk, 200z.; carbonate of soda, loz; 
lycerine, loz. ; powdered borax, oz. (2) Uar 
mate of soda, loz.; oatmeal water, } pint; 
milk, 4 pint. 
A cosmetic wash which renders the «<in soft 
and white, and also prevents and removes sun- 
burn, is: Powdered borax, 6 drachms ; pure 


glycerine, Joz.; rose or elder-flower water, 
2oz. Mix and put into a well-stoppered 
bottle. 


Cold cream is invaluable in cases of sun- 
burn. 
parts; white wax, 24 parts; oil of sweet 
almonds, 168 s. Melt all together ata 
gentle heat and pour the melted mass into 4 
warm porcelain mortar. Stir until it begins 
to solidity, and then well mix 70 parts of rose 
water with it. After stirring till cold, for 
every 10oz. of the mixture add 2 drops of oil of 
roses and 3 to 4 drops of oil of bitter almoSds. 


—_ a 











NEVERMORE 
Nevermore, O heart so tender, 
Shall I feel thy soft caress ; 
Never shall I know the solace 
Of thy love and tenderness. 


Nevermore shall we go roaming 
’Neath the starry skies above ; 
Never shall our heedless footsteps 
Tread again those paths of love. 


Nevermore those days of sunshine, 
With the flow’rs and singing birds; 
Summer’s warmth has long since frozen 
In the chill of parting words. 


Nevermore, O heart beloved, 
Shall we know those days 7. 
Mem’ry lives—but hope and gladness 


In the deathless past remain. 


It can be made thus :—Spermaceti, 30 
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Gleanings 


Destcns IN JEWELLERY.—Scheming for an 
engagement ring. 

_“Oxr good turn deserves another,” remarked 
the cook as she gave the griddle-cake a flip 
over. 

A puyrsrciaN has discovered that the older a 
man grows the smaller his brdin becomes. 
This explains why the young men know every- 
thing and old men know nothing. , 

Fivczr Nam Rarue.—The following old 
thyme on the times to fal finger nails is 
amusing: Cut them on : day, cut them for 
health. Cut them on Tuesday, cut them for 
wealth, Cut them on Wednesday, cut for a 
letter, Cut them on Thursday, for something 
better. Cut them on Friday, you cut for a 
wife. Cut them on Saturday, cut for long life. 
Cut them on Sunday, you cut them for evil, 
for all of that week you'll be ruled by the devil. 


Lenets oF Naits.—In some countries the 
nails are allowed to grow to great lengths, as 
the following example will show. A missionary 
was ae m7 S — pecan who had 
succeeded m getting his nail to grow 134 inches 
long. He had bent it upon iteelf hea grew, 
oo that it now formed two large concentric 
circles and a part of a third. For forty years 
his mind had been directed to cultivating it. 
He had scarcely a rag on him, and his face was 
horribly smeared with ashes, but he would not 
sell his nail, although he was offered ten rupees 
on the spot, 


Grunastics OF THE Minp.—Here are two 
mental exercises which may help some of our 
readers to pass away the time. Supposing a 
person writes six letters and addresses six en- 
velopes, and puts the letters into the envelopes 
at random, what is the chance—or what is the 
betting—that no single letter reaches the per- 
sou to whom it was written? If six married 
women take their seats at a round table, in 
how many ways can their husbands be seated 
so that each sits between two women, but is 
not next to his own wife? 


Perromes Liked sy Horses.—However little 
credit a horse 9 commonly receive for pos- 
sessing delicacy of scent, there are some per- 
fumes grateful to him, Horse trainers are aware 
of the fact and make use of their knowledge in 
training stubborn and apparently intractable 
animals. Many trainers have. favourite per- 
fumes the composition of which they keep a 
secret, and it is the — of this. means 
of bag to the. horse’s estheticism that 
enables so many of them to accomplish such 
‘eonderful rerults, 


Prerrity D4actnep.—A French bride re- 


ceived a Very ingenious wedding present from 
one of her relatives, who is'a re The 


. present is a silver sugar bow) in the design of 


4 terrestrial globe, the upper hemisphere form- 
ing the cover. The map of the has been 
elaborately engraved on the outside, and the 
route taken by the newly-wedded pair is indi- 
cated by a line of lapis-lazuli, the names of 
the tewns at which a stay was made being 
inserted in enamel. 


Rerererpaten Prants.—It will be quite 
possible in the near future, if it be not so 
already, to pr many different kinds of 
plants—perennials, bulbs, represented by 
several species of lily, and even hardy deci- 
duous shrubs ready rane to flower in the 
autumn greenhouse. ese will, probably, 
require special care in the of very gentle 
forcing to bri ection after the 


5 





Some 


@ matter of course. 

Some people pretend that they are never sur- 
prised at anything, but even the most obsti- 
nate of them finds it difficult to conceal his 
amazement when he runs his nose against a 
door-edge in the dark. 

CHARACTER IN LavcuTER.—It is claimed by 
a European psychologist that a person’s cha- 
racter is shown by the manner in which he 
laughs, or, rather, by the sound which he 
makes. The following are unerring indica- 


.tions :—-Those who laugh in “ A,” or who moke 


a sound like “A,” are frank, loyal, and fond 


of bustle and movement, and are generally of | 
a versatile character. Those who laugh in“ K” | 


laugh in “I,” as most children do, ave timid, 
irresolute, candid, affectionate, and ever ready 
to work for others. Those who laugh in “0” 
are generally bold and self confident. ‘Those 
who laugh in “U” are misanthropes. 

Tore Savinc.—A unique time-saving device 
is said to be used in the office of one of New 
York’s large drug companies. Over the desks 
of each member of the firm and each manager 
of a department are four incandescent lights of 
different colours, When the individual is at 
his desk and at liberty to consider questions 
from others in the office, his white light is 
turned on. When he is in the building and 
must be hunted up, he leaves bis green light 
burning. When he is engaged and not to be 
disturbed. except for vitally important matters, 
his blue light is in evidence ; while the display 
of his red light means, practically, “ Danger! 
Will not brook interruption upon any con- 
sideration.” 

His Krxcpom ror a Horse.—If one may 
judge of a certain transaction which took 
place in Perth during Cromwell's occupation 
of Scotland, a good war horse at that period 
was considered of more advantage than a fair 
rental from land. It is related of one John 
Davidson, who took an active part in the de 
fence of Perth against Cromwell in 1651, that 
he gave a tack of the lands of St. Leonard’s 
to Campbell of Aberuchill for a charging horse 
to fight against Cromwell. Davidson at a 
later period sold the lands to the Glover In- 
corporation, who, continuing them for a time 
as farms, orchards, etc., afterwards feued 
them to the inhabitants, retaining to this day 
the rights of title to the ground. 


Tea DrinkinG in Paris.—A number of tea 
reoms have recently sprung up in Paris. While 
the five o’elock tea in the home circle is not 
new, this foregathering in restaurants for the 
consumption of tea and toast is quite a recent 
development. A fashionable rendezvous is 
a large hotel in the Champs Elysées, where 
the Parisian comes of an afternoon with his 
women folk to drink tea and listen to the 
strains of an excellent band. Most of the 
great hotels have an institution of the kind, 
and certain of the most popular tea houses 
have a sable orchestra. Music, possibly, 
is Te as a sort of compensation for poor 
toast and muffins; that is one of the secrets 
that the French have not yet learned. 

Creeps 1x Germany. —aA statistical return 
of the religions professed in the German Em- 

ire, twa gory the census of 1900, has recently 

m issued, It appears that the number of 
Roman Catholics ce increased in a greater 
Pp’ rtion than the number of Protestants, 
while the increase in Judaism as compared tc 
the Christian confessions has been very *n2il. 
The Protestants numbered 35,251,104 im 1900, 
as i 31,026,810 in 1890, or an increase 
of 13.6 per cent.; while the Catholics 
numbered 20,327,915 in 1900, as against 
17,674,921 in 1890, or an increase of 15 per 
cent. The number of professing Jews has 
only increased ra Yo ie : > pn or = 
gives a percen of 35.4. Of every 1,000 
persons in the German Empire 625 ae Pro- 
testants, 361 Catholics, 10 Jews, and four of 
different or undetermined religious creeds. 
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% people get’ so accustomed to eatin | Exectrrc Fans.—The electric fan is as 
table d’héte” dinners that they take them a : 


serviceable in winter as in summer. It ip 
found that by placing a fan in a store window 
frost is prevented from covering the glass, by’ 
reason of the constant circulation of heated 
air, Patents have been taken out om @ split 
tube arrangement, which is to be placed et the 
bottom of the pane of glass, and so connected 
with a fan as to distribute a current of hot air 
over the surface of the glass. But the ordinary 
electric fam is said to answer just as well. 


Cuzar Livinc.—Mexican labouring men 


work for twelve cents a day, and yet secure 


the necessities of life and some of what they 
consider its comforts. This may seem incre- 
dible, but it is a fact. You see more copper 
eents in that country and more are used, 
perbaps, tham in any country on the. globe. 
it is not uncommon-to see a Mexican woman 
go to market and buy a cent’s worth of wood, 
a cent’s worth of corn or coffee and a stalk of 
cane. She will make a fire in the centre of 
her adobe house and prepare a meal for the 
family. ‘They eat cane as we would an apple. 


Basy’s Narurai Derravity.—A fond father 
declares that natural depravity is well deve- 
loped in a six months old infant, as he can 
prove by bitter experience. The other evening 
he was left alone with his tiny son and heir. 
The youngster’s mother went to the theatre. 
His aunt went out also, and so did his nurse, 
and the man was left in full possession of the 
field. About seven o'clock he began to rock 
his child to sleep. And he rocked and crooned 
and waiked steadily from that time until nine. 
Then the infant, having finally succumbed 
to “nature’s sweet restorer,” he arose and, as 
if walking on eggs, carried his burthen 
stealthily to the bedroom, put it down ag 
gently as possible, and withdrew. Alas! how- 
ever, in closing the door it squeaked a bit, and 
Mr. Baby was as wide awake as ever, and he 
remained as chirpy as a seventeen-year locust 
until his mother came home at eleven. Next 
evening—and here’s where the depravity — 
comes in—mother was home, and auntie and 
all the rest of the family, so Mr. Baby went 
off to sleep at six o’clock, as usual, and even 
when he presently fell out of bed did not 
awaken. And now, the bewildered father is 
wondering why a baby who is arovsed by the 
slightest creaking of a door one night, when 
his mother isn’t home, fails to wake when he 
falls out.of bed the next. It is rather a pro- 
blem 


Persons We Avorp.—Most of us dread 
the dainty effeminate man. He is so exces- 
sively neat and so precise in words and man- 
ner that one fears to shock him by the use of 
ordinary phraseology, and one’s manners seem 
rude when contrasted with his ~ mincing, 
feminine movements. The amateur phreno- 
logist is to be avoided. He possesses great 
owers of irritation, and he often uses them. 

hen in company he makes himself obnoxious 
by proferring to read your bumps. He is 
generally devoid of delicacy and tact, and, 
therefore, announces to your chagrin that in 
your head the bumps of destruction, avarice, 
and vanity are largely developed. We all 
dislike the unimpressionable man. He is 
generally a placid, vacuous person, with a 
clammy hand and a clammy disposition. He 
chills us by his misanthropical and passion- 
less countenance. He replies to our most 
cheerful advances by growling “Humph!” 
When you favour him with your choicest jests 
and anecdotes he does not smile. When you 
bombard him with sarcasms he doesn’t witice. 
He stares at you with fishy, unsympathetic. 
eyes, and all your brilient thoughts congeal 
ia your brain. The quoter is a bere we avyoud. 
Appropriate quotations are often relished in 
conversation or m Jiterature, but the con- 
firmed quoter scems impelled to quote on 
every occasion, however misappropriate. It 
is a chronie distemper. He has read the facts 


in a slipshod manuer, and his citations are 
generally ludicrously hesitating and imaccu- 
rate. 
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HER MISTAKE — 


By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS. 
Author of The Flower of Fate,” “Woman Against Woman,” etc., etc. 








SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


@ir William Carruthers has married s second time 
® woman of means, but lacking that unconscious re- 
ain * and indefinable something that money can 
mever give. She has a daughter, enda Grant, and 
i is early apparent that the introduction of this 
young lady into the household at Thickthorn bodes 
mo good for the beautiful and eympathetic H Oar- 
ruthers, Sir William’s daughter by his first wife. On 
the day the story opens a young man has met with 
®@ serious accident in the hunting field. A stranger, 
he is brought to Thickthorn, and before the night is 
out is in the throes of delirium tremens. The Earl of 
Hampshire dies suddenly, and by his will his fortune 
a to Hope Carruthers. Hugh Christie, bearing of 

ay good lack, decides at once to ask her to be his 
wile. hilip Leicester, the stranger, is making slow 
progress towards recovery, and finds much solace and 
comfort in Hope’s society. Meanwhile preparations 
are going forward for the marriage, and Hugh Christie 
is as dutiful as a lover should be. Brenda Grant, 
disappointed at Hugh proposing to Hope, has left Thick- 
thorn, and her absence really bodes no good for the 
happiness of the heroine. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

ORE than a week had gone since 
that oe ha Gunter and Hope 
had exchanged a sort of laughi 

uarrel in Phili *s room, a stil 

the invalid had not progressed 
enough to satisfy Sir William, and be conveyed 
downstairs. 

“It’s only me, Mr. Leicester,” said Hope, 
bursting into the room, and startled by the 
look of pain on Philip’s face. 

His answer was to rise from the chair and 
move towards her, one hand outstretched, 
while the other was still strapped across his 
breast. Hope hastened to him. 

“How naughty you are! What do you 
mean by walking about in this way, when you 
can only just stand?” 

Philip tried to say something, but his limbs 
were trembling under him, and his. head 
swam. He was only conscious that two small, 
yet not weakly, hands were guiding him back 
to his chair, and that he was pushed into its 
soft depths again before he had time to think. 

_“I really must scold you,” Hope said, 

htly. She felt quite grieved to see how 
white and gaunt he looked now he was up 
and dressed in clothes that seemed to hang 
on him. “TI shall not come and see you again 
if you will be so naughty, Mr. Leicester.’ 

“T don’t think I did anything very much, 
Miss Carruthers,” Philip said, his weakness 
of voice condemning him. “I—I forgot 1 was 
of se little use, and I was so glad to see you.” 

Hope smiled, and yet felt the reproach come 
joto fur heart again. It was selfish to have 
forgotten him in the midst of her own hap 
Piness, she said to herself. 

.“ You must be tired!” Philip said, shieldin 
his eves with his hand, and gasping his fi 
of her lovely face—doubly lovely with the radi 
ance of happiness full on it. Her red-brown 
hair was roughened and blown into disorder, 
and the wind had kissed her cheeks into the 
eweetest roses. 

He did not know until now, as he sat look. 
ing at her, what a blank the last twodays had 
been without her. He pulled the rug about his 
knecs suddenly, nervously, and as A did soa 
ring fell from his thin finger and rolled on the 
hearth-rug close to where Hope sat crouched 
oP quite cosily, watching the fire burn and 

ze. 





“Oh! your ring, Mr. Leicester!’ she ex- 
claimed, as she picked it up. “I have often 
Jook at and admired it from a distance. Dr. 
Gunter tells me you tried to get it off, and 
eculd not move it. I am afraid this mean: 


that you are grown much thinner. May I look 
at it?” 

“Surely,” Philip said, quickly. “It is the 
first time it has béen off my finger for nearly 





eighteen years, but it has grown much looser 
lately ; or, as you say, I have grown thinner. 
There was a time when nothing short of 
cutting off my finger would move it. It has 
little value, but I treasure it for the sake of 
old companionship and old remembrances.” 

“T like it,’ Hope said, turning the curious 
gold circlet round in her little fingers. 1t was 
formed into a rough sort of shield, and there 
were armorial bearings engraven on this. 

Inside the ring there was something further 
engraven, but Hope did not, of course, seek to 
read what it might be. 

“It is so quaint and old-fashioned,” she 
continued. “I am sure you must be fond of it. 
I Jove all sorts of treasures like this—treasures 
that have no value for anyone save oneself,” 
and then, as she handed the ring back to him, 
Hope blushed. “I daresay you notice,” she 
said, shyly, “that I have not got my ring on 
to-day. I always take it off when I ride, for it 
hurts me under the glove and reins, but I 
would not go without it for anything, so— 
please don’t laugh at me, Mr. Leicester—I tie 
16 round my neck under my bodice.”’ She pul- 
led up a silken cord as she spoke, and the ring 
hung down over her bodice, emitting sparks and 
gleams of dancing light as the fire caught the 
diamonds in it. * Girls are always sentimental, 
aren’t they, Mr. Leicester ? ’’ 

“Other people, too, I think, Miss Car- 
ruthers,” Philip answered, quietly. 

It gave him a sort of pain the sight of that 
glittering, flashing ring dangling from her 
pretty throat. 

“ After all,” he said, with a little catch in 
his breath, “ what would life be like without 
sentiment—a very cold and barren thing!” 

Hope carried her ring unconsciously to her 
smiling lips, her eyes fixed dreamily on the 
fire; then she woke from her dream as a clock 
or the half-hour, and scrambled to her 

eet. 

“T must go, Mr. Leicester. This is only a 
flying visit; but to-morrow,” with the faintest 
quiver on her lips, for it was hard to lose 
Hugh again so soon, “we will continue our 
reading if you like. I am quite anxious to 
know what happened to Letty, aren’t you?” 

Letty was the heroine in the novel they had 
commenced. 

Philip took her little hand in his long, thin 
one. 

“It was good of you to think of me in the 
midst of your happiness,” be said. ‘Then, 
tenderly, quickly, “ And you are happy, child, 
are you not!” 

Hope smiled back into his eyes. 

“So happy! I never knew what the word 
meant till now!” she said, softly, and then she 
flitted from the room, leaving Philip to sit 
and gaze into the fire, his ring clasped in his 


“Pray Heaven she may say that always,” 
was his fervent thought, and then he shivered. 
Was it a premonition of evil to come in the 
future? Was it a momentary vision that 
showed him the girl's face white, and anguish- 
lined tears blurring the beauty of the violet 
eyes? 

He did not know, but the shiver, though it 
came unconsciously, was none the less real, 
and his bitter knowledge and experience of life 
was only too ready to paint in gloomy shadows 
and sad forebodings. 

Had not he orice started as full of hope and 
joyousness as this girl? Had not he tasted 
the sweets of youthful happiness? Had not 
he beer as eager, as confident, as glad as Hope? 
And yet what had been the result? 





At thirty-three he was a sombre-browed 
man, seeing no sunshine even when the sup 
shone, weary of existence, destitute of friends, 
of love, sympathy, or any of the sweet bios. 
soms that are to be found studding even the 
dreariest and dustiest hedge on a roadside of 
life, if the eyes be not blinded to their per- 
fume and their delicacy. 

Philip had lived in such a rough, wild world 
these past years he had grown to think such 
flowers were never born—at least, for him. 

The sympathy, the affectionate care and 
interest that had been lavished on him since 
his illness at Thickthorn had caused him many 
a pang of shame. Over this he had taken 
himself to task as he lay alone on his sick bed. 

Maybe, hadvhe not girded himself about 
with that armour of cynicism, of mistrust, of 
doubt, these blessings would have come to 
him, even in b's wildest life. 

Looking back on his chequered career, he 
realised, with something like pain, that by his 
own hand he had made his life harder than it 
could have been. The bitterness that a great 
wrong done him in his boyhood had planted 
in his naturally tender, generous heart had 
grown and grown until it had formed itself 
into a barrier against which all that. was good 
and gentle and sweet might press and press in 
vain. He moved restlessly in his chair as he 
sat alone, and his han’ closed and unclosed 
nervously on his ring. 

Even now that the barrier had been beaten 
down, and a path [aid clear to his better 
nature, he was uncertain as to whether he felt 
glad or sorry. 

Habit—the habit of years—becomes in itself 
a second nature, and of a surety this was true 
of Philip Leicester. He could not altogether 
forget the creed he had been practising all 
these years, and there was almost an im- 
patient annoyance with himself in that he 
should have laid it aside for a moment, yield- 
ing to the magnetic power of a girl, who in a 
little while would be passed out of his life, 
probably for ever. 

“What has come to me?” he muttered to 
himself, wearily. “ What is it to me whether 
there is a joy or sor-ow for her in the fature? 
It has not been my métier to trouble my head 
ever these problems hitherto, and women’s 
lives have not presented much interest to me 
up till now.” ; 

Indeed, an uneasy qualm came over him as 
he remembered the one or two women who 
had sought sympathy from him, wooed into 
tenderness by his handsome face and charm of 
manner, only to fall back repulsed and hurt 
by his absolute’ indifference 

He had no liking for women. “They are 
false, mean, cruel,” he would say to himself, 
and he shut his eyes resolutely to all that was 
good land beautiful in the weaker sex. 

Loves he had had bestowed upon him more 
than he could count, and sometimes he had 
stopped to lose himself in the sunshine of 
lovely eyes and the fascinations attached to 
them. 

Bis stay was but momeutary—a temporary 
weakness, natural to a man of his nature, liv- 
ing the rough, reckless life he lived ; and there 
would follow on these episodes a hatred for 
himself, a contempt and loathing for the com- 
panions of his folly, and he would fall again 
into his old brooditmg condition. 

With all his follies and his sins—for whet 
man is without sin?—Philip Leicester was 
free of one crime. He had wronged no woman. 
Evil as he thought them, poor, feeble, 
treacherous as they were in his eyes, his sou 
was not stained with the crime of having 
brought ruin or shame on any living creature ; 
and there had been many moments, indeed. 
when a woman had received protection and 
chivalrous care from his bands ; for though be 
despised the sex he could see harm done tv 
no one, and was ever ready to give his s\al- 
wart strength in defence of the weak. _ 

He had been armed against all feminine '” 
fluence by the cynicism and contempt 1” his 
heart. Never until now had he even stoppee 
to review his past, or to confess to himself thot 
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satisfactory, as much through his own doing as 
through an adverse fate. 

But this illness following on his accident 
hed workea a chang> in the man; and though 
he would not allow it, yet he knew that the 
gentle sympathy and womanliness of Hope 
Carruthers bad been the principal facter m 
working this change. 

The sweetness of her nature, her refined, pure 
thoughts, expressed in the pleasant chats they 
had had together, her beautiful belief im all 
things good, her reverence for and happy con- 
fidence in the being who had granted her life ; 
all had woven a charm to beat down the 
barrier that distrust, apathy, and bitterness 
had raised up, and had given him a glimpse of 
possible existence which, even in imagination, 
made his heart thrill and his pulses beat. 

Unconsciously he had yielded to this influ- 
ence. He had let his prejudices go down one 
by one. He had permitted the promptings of 
his natural disposition to respond to Hope's 
innocent and unconscious ing; and as 
he sat: now alone, gazing into the fire, he made 
free confession oo Simei, as many @ man had 
done before him, and thousands who would 
follow bim bry do likewise, that his life— 

ess, cynical, pessimistic, unsatisfactory— 
had been nothing more nor less than a pase 
mustake, and there rose all at once within 
him @ desire to blot it all out, to put aside 
the old follies, the old feelings, and begin 
anew, 

“It would be something to know that she 
— cay I was doing right,” he said to him- 
rn f, and then he unclasped his hand, and 
oked down at the ri lying on his thin, 
white palm. Would she condemn me 
re if she had known all?” he thought on ; 

¢ story of my shame, the cruel wrong 
*poken by one who should have remembered 
pr Bre Land spared me for that, if a father's 
would have dead within him! No—no. She 


pitied me, not condemned, for she 
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“IT'S ONLY ME, MR. LEICESTER,” SAID HOPE, BURSTING INTO THE ROOM AND STARTLED BY THE LOOK OF PAIN ON 


PHILIP’S FACE, 


the life he had led had been desolate and un- { would have understood. I have been blind all | Heaven, she’s not likely to come to any harm. 


these years. There is that within the heart 
and nature of a pure, true woman which no 
words can describe — which is above and 
beyond all our vaunted strength, our so-called 
wisdom. She would have understood, and she 
would have grieved for me. How she would 
have grieved ! 

He was still gazing at the ring he held. Sad- 
denly he leant forward, and put it on the table 
beside him. , 

“T will never wear you again. You have 
been with me through all that long mistake— 
a silent ‘adviser to become more reckless and 
embittered as the years passed. I will give you 
to her. She has a fancy for you, and it is but 
little I can do to express my unspeakable 

titude and remembrance of the friendship 
have received. To-morrow, old ring, you and 
I will part company. Pray Heaven it may be 
the beginning of a better life for me—for her 
: — muance of the happiness that is her 
ue 
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m CHAPTER IX. 


The violets were peeping in fragrant profusion 
from every nook an 
Woods when Philip Leicester was pronounced 
sufficiently strong enough Dr. Gunter to 
undertake a journey to London. His recovery 
had been rapid towards the end, and he looked 


corner of Thickthorn | 





very handsome, if somewhat pale and worn, as 
he stood in his thick ulster, and clasped hands | 
with Sir William in the quaint old hall. 
“Hope will be so sorry to miss you! She 
returns home now in a few days,” Sir 
William said, as he tried in vain to persuade | 
Philip te postpone his journey and take up his | 
abode again at Thickthorn for an indefinite 
period; and then the cheery old sportsman 
sighed. “She won’t be home f_r long either, 
my little fairy. The wedding is fixed for the 
middle of this month. It will be a bad day for 
me when J lose my little girl, though, please | 
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She's made a good choice, I hope, aud she loves 
him as much as he loves her. That’s all right 
to begin with, anyhow, isn’t it?” 

“T am very sorry not to see Miss Carruthers 
once more before i leave. I should have liked 
to have tried once again to thank her for al) 
her great kindness to me, but—it is not easy to 
thank anyone,” Phiip added, hurriedly, 
“when the debt is so heavy.” 

Sir William wrung the young man’s hand 
again and again, 

“Don’t talk of debt, but just try and pick 
yourself up a bit; and whenever you feel 
you want a mouthful of fresh air, throw a 
handfal of clothes together, and come and stay 
here as long as you like. There will always 
be something for you to ride or drive, and if 
you've got a horse I fancy you will be all right. 
You'll send us a line now and then to say how 
you are; and remember the child’s wedding 
on the sixteenth. It will be a quiet affair— 
no bridesmaids or flourishes, just ourselves— 
the family, you know; but we don’t regard 
you as a stranger ; and Hope would like to see 
you, I feel quite sure. So you will turn up in 
time for it, perhaps?” 

“Perhaps,” Philip said again, still with the 
faint smile lingering on his lips; and then he 
got into the cart that was waiting for him, and 
was driven away to the station. On the plat- 


form he met Dr. Gunter. 


“Going to town, too. Thought we might 
as well go together,” the bluff old doctor 
cried, as they exchanged greetings. “Am 
anxious to see as much of you as I can, Leices- 
ter. Life is so strange a shuffle of the cards, 
and everything is altered. One rubs against 
someone one likes, and, hey presto! the next 
moment they are gone, and one never sees 
them again.” 

“I hope we shall meet again, sir, not once, 
but many times,” Leicester said, earnestly. 
He was more touched than he could well 
express by the affectionate interest both ¢he 
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— and Sir William had expressed for 
im. 

“You are not rushing off to Kamsch+tka or 
any outlandish place, then?” 

Philip shook his head. 

“T think I shall stay in London for a time 
at least, sir.” He paused a moment. “I 
want to get something to do—some kind of 
work.” 

Dr. Gunter rubbed his nose with his silk 
pocket-handkerchief until it shone again. 

“ What sort of work?” he asked, gruffiy. 

Philip laughed a tittle bitterly. 

“The sort of work a man such as I ‘can 
do. I am fairly well educated, and where 
books have failed to teach me, the world 
and my fellow-creatures have contributed the 
rest.” 

Dr. Gunter was silent a moment. ~ 
What of 


“And your people, Leicester. 
them?” 

The young man’s pale face flushed, and then 
paled again 


“I am alone in the world, Dr. Gunter. I 
have no people—no family—no one.” 

The old doctor looked at him keenly. They 
bad seated themselves in @ carriage, and the 
door was closed. 

“T see, I see!” Dr. Gunter said, almost to 
himself. Then, abruptly, to Philip, “I am an 
inquisitive old fool, and want to meddle in 
éveryone’s business.” 

“And gurely, if anyone has such a right, 
you have it for me, sir,” Leicester said, hur- 
riedly. “Do I not owe my life to you? 1 
would gladly,” he went on, after 2 moment’s 
pause, in which Dr. Gunter indulged in some 
violent ceeeaees to his last assertion, “I 
would gladly tell you all about myself; but I 
am not alone in this matter. There is so little 
to tell—only the story of a boy suffering for 
another’s sin, and a life marred and spoiled 
by the shadow of a shame that was inherited, 
not merited, i see you understand, sir. It 
is true I have a family in name, connections 
that abound in England; but I am dead to 
them. I died to them all over fifteen years 
ayo, when my father broke my boyish heart, 
and drove me into the world a nameless 


gar. 

“He told me then he hoped never to look 
on my face again; and if in the shuffle of 
the cards you speak of we are fated to meet, 
he will not be reminded by me of the 
son he dishonoured and debased those 
yyears ago. He will see before him a man, 
who is, in every sense of the word, a stranger 
to him.” 

Philip’s face was very pale now. His voice 
was low, and full of strong emotion. Dr. 
Gunter put out his hand. 

“Forgive me, my lad,” ho said, gently. 
“T would not have asked the question I did 
had I known; but I thank you for telling me 
so rauch, thank you from the bottom of my 
heart, for it makes our friendship stronger 
and deeper, Philip, lad, and you don’t need 
me to tell you I have taken a liking to you, 
and am glad and honoured to be your friend.” 

Philip took the outstretched hand, and held 
it between his own for a moment, and then 
Dr. Gunter became his own gruff self again. 

‘New. as to ways and means. Have you 
money!” be asked, brusquely. “Forgive the 
question, but it is a necessary one, especially 
as I want to give you a helping hand towards 
work of some sort.” “ 

“Thank you, sir, I have some money. My 
cattle ranching out west realised a bit, which 
I invested at once, and which brings me in a 
small but steady income. I am a case of the 

roverbial penny becoming something greater 

y degrees, for,” Philip said, with a smile, 
“T started my career in the world with' very 
little above that useful coin, and yet I am at 
this moment a landed proprietor.” 

“Your life will be interesting t@*hear one 
of these days. I love a yarn,” Dr. Gunter 
said, as he tit a cigar. 

Philip laughed, 





“Ob! my adventures would fill a book. I 
am half afraid I shall find it harq work 
settling down after these years spent in tra- 
versing the globe.” 

Dr. Gunter grunted a moment to himself, 
and then turned on Philip. 

“No desks or pens for you. You must 
have an active outdoor life, with gs of 
exercise and open air, and plenty of hard 
work.” ? 

“The harder the better,” said Philip, de- 
terminedly, his eyes going out to the lJand- 
scape that was fleeting past them, as they 
whirled up to the great metropolis. 

Dr. Gunter grunted again. 

“ An overseer or land:steward would be the 
thing,” he said, after a moment's pause. 

“Yes; but difficult to get.” 

The doctor pursued the tenor, of his 
thoughts unheeded. 

“Not a small affair; something big, There 
is power of control in that head of yours, 
Master Philip, or I am much mistaken. You 
are born to be a leader, a ruler of men, not to 
be ruled. You must have scope. You huve 
had to hold your own many a time out west, 
I'l) be bound,” and the old sportsman looked 
up sharply at his companion. 

Philip smiled for a moment, as at some 
reflection, which conjured up a pleasing, and 
to him, amusing remembrance. 

“ Once or twice, yes,” he answered, quietly. 

Dr. Gunter nodded his head to himse!f, ond 
puffed away at his big cigar in silence for a 
moment or so, while Philip leaned back aga'n+t 
the cushions, and closed his eyes. 

He got tired so easily, and he had wi rked 
himself into a sort of excitement as he spoke 
of his father and his, boyhood. 

“Fine face, fine head!’ the old docter 
muttered to himself, “as handsome a lad as 
ene could wish to see in a day’s marcn. 
Nothing dandied about him! Long, thin, 
nervous hand, with power spelt in every 
finger-joint! There is blood in him! He 
comés of good stock. He will do well, poor 
lad. Poor lad,-he speaks bravely, but that 
old wound is not healed, nor will it heal while 
life lasts. That’s the sort of trouble nothing 
can cure-—the memory of shame to such a one 
as he. I wish he were my son—-there’s some- 
thing about him that goes straight to my 
heart. Ah! I should be a happier man this 
day if I could know my fairy were going to 
tie herself up to Philip Leicester, stranger as 
he is, than give herself and her sweetness to 
that handsome bit of selfishness, young 
Christie! I wish I felt more comfortable 
about it; but I love the child, and [ have a 
sort of doubt and mistrust for, the young fel- 
low. The Christies are a oo lot on. the 
whole, but he takes after his mother, and 
there never was a Warboise with a scrap of 
heart! Lady Anne is a clever woman, bi 
she’s made of different fiesh and blood to our 
little girl. Well, well!” Dr. Gunter finished 
with a grunt that was almost a sigh, “we can 
but pray and hope all will go happily. Im- 
possible to wrap the child up in cotton wool, 
She has to face the world as others have to. 
Not all our love and care can prevent sorrow 
coming, if sorrow is to come!” 

Deep in his thoughts, Dr. Gunter had spoken 
the last words. aloud. 

Philip opened his eyes and looked the ques- 
tion he did not ask. 

“T am thinking of Hope,” Dr. Gunter said, 
abruptly. “The girl is very dear to me; and 
marriage is a lottery, Philip, my lad!” 

“But you: know him—you like him, sir?” 

Philip found it no easy task to speak of this 
subject; why, he had never yet questioned 
himself. 

Dr. Gunter shrugged his shoulders. 

“Qh, he’s a very good sort of chap. Rides 
well, thorough sportsman, as neat a whip as 
you may want to see; but, as to a husband— 
well, that’s another matter, and I confess I 
don’t quite see Captain Christie in the part— 
at least, not as far as the child is concerned.” 


ay 
a 


“Christie!” Philip murmured to hima 
for, strange to say, he had never ouce heanj 
the name of Hope's fiancé mentioned. “(h,,, 
tie, is it?” loud he asked, hurriedly 
“What Christie is he?” ae 

“Olid Nigel Christie’s son, of Avon Court 
You may have heard of him. Died eight o 
ten years back, leaving this boy a moderate 
fortune, which has gone long ago. fancy 
Master Hugh went it pretty hot at firs:. Hy 
mother was third or fo daughter of that 
impoverished old rake, Henry, Earl of Wy 
boise. Oh, Christie is as well-born and con 
nected as any man could hope to be. fix 
mother is cousin to old Gainsborough; agi 
if her own birth rare meening, that in itself 
would be a credential. Qh, if it were « ques- 
tion of birth only,” and Dr. Gunter shrugged 
his shoulders again. 

Philip sat.quiet, and the doctor, imaginin: 
him tired, took up a newspaper, and peremp. 
torily ordered the young man to go to sleep. 

“You will be dead if you don’t! You are 
not a Hercules, remember!” : 

Philip closed his eyes obediently, but not to 
sleep. Thoughts many and curious crowded 
his brain. It was almost a relief when the 
journey came to an end, and they were a 
rived in London. 

“Where are you going to put up?” Dr 


hotel in a quiet street, he added, “I think [') 
come along, too, if you can put up with an oli 
un for a little while? I want to run into 
Tattersall’s to-morrow, and have a busin: 
appointment with my lawyer, hang him! How 
i hate business! And ‘so, Philip, my Jad, 
we'll dine together to-night, and crack a bottle 
in good style, eh?” 

Needless to say, Philip gave a hearty co 
sent, the more so as he was not in the least 
deceived by Dr. Gunter’s very transparent 
cuplanationa as.to the cause of his journey to 
Owl, ~ 

“Dear old chap, he has come up on purpos 
to look after me and do me a aed ‘an! 
the young. man said to himself. “Wel, 
Heaven is good, for it has sent me friends that 
are friends indeed and in truth.” His band 
went for a moment to his breast pocket 
There was a letter there. It was one Hope 
had written to, him just after she left Thick- 
thora to go on a visit to Lady Anne Christie 
Philip had seen very little of her in the days 
before her departure, for Lady Carruthers had 
been very unwell, and the girl sat nursing her 
ane Yr as tenderly as though she owed o 
real filial duty to the invalid; and then Hope 
had been almost, hurried away: on her visit 
and Philip had to grow accustomed to the 
thought that those brief gleams of sunshin 
were over for him, and nothi g remained but 
the memory of their delicious sweetness. He 
had the opportunity, when Hope ran in to 
wish him good-bye, of giving her his ring. 

Please do not refuse me this little gratif. 
cation,” be had said, eagerly, as she hesitated 
before taking it. “I know you love (o give 
Byte pleasure, Miss Hope, and so——” 

b 80 4 must accept the ring. Dear Mr. 
Leicester! How kind of you, Tsay don’t 
like to rob you of it, for I know you ireasure 
it, and——?’ mn 

Philip had sli the rin i to th 
largest of her ian tegen ere © 

“It is much too big for you,” he had said, 
with a faint smile. “You must. have it cut 
down, or else wear it as a bangle, Miss Car 
ruthers,” ’ 

Hope had langhed at this—her bright. joyous 
laugh, that bespoke the youth and happiness 
in her heart ; and then, seeing his pleasure st 
her acceptance of his gift, she had made wo 
more protests, and had flitted away at last, 
feeling almost glad she had taken the ring 
after all. 

“It will be a sort of link between us,” she 
had said to herself. “I should nob care t 
feel that our friendship wae ended altogether.” 
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And she had said something of this sort in 
‘her little letter to him. 

“J have bad the ring made smaller, and 
wear it on my right hand. It looks lovely, and 
attracts so much attention! Lady Anne was 
quite curious to see it yesterday, but-—another 
bit of sentitnent, Mr. Leicester-—I told her I 
was not going to take it off, that a friend J 
liked very much had given it to me, and I 
meant to wear it always, as a remembrance! 
lam so vain of it. Really, it was too good of 
you to give it to me. I am sure you must miss 
it very much. I have been photographed since 
Lhave been in town, and I will send you one 
of my pictures if you would care to have it. 
I should like one of your’s when you have one 
to give me.” 

And then, with a few more pleasant words, 
the letter had ended, and was then confided to 
that inside pocket of Philip’s coat, where it 
had remained ever since. He found himself 
touching the unconscious paper every now and 
then, as if it were some talisman to dispel #he 
shadows that. would come; and even though 
this was not what happened, he certainly 
derived pleasure in feeling and knowing that 
he possessed something tangible and actual, 
She result of the sweet, peaceful hours he had 
pent in that old-fashioned home. 

Philip was quite worn out when they were 
finally settled in the hotel, and Dr. Gunter 
took him in hand and packed him off to bed. 

“Not much chance of future work for you 
uiless you Jook after yourself now,” he said, 
in his gruff way. “I don’t know that I was 
quite wise in letting you come away just yet; 
but you have come, and the next best thing 
is to see you do not overtax your strength just 
at the beginning.” 

The old doctor sat smoking and thinking a 
long while after Philip had fallen asleep. 

“Tf Dornton is in town I think he can do 
what we want,” he said to himself, after 
awhile. “The lad shan’t lack a good start if 
J can help him, at any rate.” 

* * 


Those were happy days to Hope—the last 
_ remained to her in her young maiden 
life, 

Lady Anne was charmed with the girl. 
She was a little amused @ great deal 
bored by — simplicity and unsophistica- 
tion, and the girl’s whole character and 
nature gave her much food for thought and 
reflection—reflection that troubled her in some 
degree, that is, if anything could be said to 
trouble Lady Anne Christie. 

Worldly wise as she was, Hugh’s mother 
was quick to see that this marriage, however 
satisfactory it might be to Hugh, must be 
productive of disillusionment to a certainty— 
sorrow most probably—to Hope. 

“The world is a garden to her, full of 
beautiful flowers, with never a cold wind or 
a rough path,” the elder woman thought, 
cynically, “and yet,” with a sort of regret that 
came unconsciously, “she has to face the 
turnings, to come into the shadows, to see the 
flowers droop and die, and to realise that the 
sun ceases to shine for months at a time.” 

Lady Anne debated with herself whether she 
should try to instil some of her worldly know- 
ledge and wisdom into the girl’s clear, childlike 
mind, but she determined at the last she would 
Jeave this matter alone. 

“Let her be ignorant as long as she can. 
An awakening must come, but I will not be 
the one to destroy her perfect contentment.” 

So she was very charming to the girl, and 
did all in her power to make the visit pleasant. 
She had volunteered to undertake Hope’s get- 
ting together of her trousseau, and general 
arranging the dresses, etc., which Mrs. Hugh 
Christie would require. 

Sv William was delighted with this arrange- 
. ac oa no one handy at the moment 

. 8, 

Laly Hampshire was still prostrated with 


fo oe 





grief at Blairton Castle, and, besides, she was 
an old woman. 

Hope had not very many cousins and aunts, 
but such as she had were all scattered for the 
moment, and) Lady Anne was left undisturbed 
in the, to her, important task of making the 
girl what she called “ presentable.” 

Most certainly her taste was mervellous, 
and Hope scarcely knew herself in her new 
frocks. ‘They were all black or grey, on ac- 
count of her mourning; but it was wonderful 
how many changes Lady Anne managed to ring 
on the same coin. Hope was amazed, and a 
litle alarmed at her large wardrobe. 

“J shall never be able to wear all these 


-things,” she said to Hugh, who only laughed as 


he kissed her. 

He was not too much with her. Of course, 
he saw her every day, but he pleaded business 
and a great many engagements, and, selfish as 
she was herself, his mother could not restrain a 
feeling of astonishment at his conduct. 

Hope, however, saw nothing strange. 
was gerteelly happy. She missed her father 
and Dicky, and spent an hour every day 
writing to them and sending them some little 
remembrance. 

She wrote, too, to Jecks and to Lady Car- 
ruthers, and, indeed, forgot no one. Even 
Brenda she thought of now and again, and 
she wished in a vague, sorrowful sort of way 
that her step-sister would let her offer up some 
of the affections that overflowed in her heart. 

Dr. Gunter saw his fairy several times 
during his stay in town, and gave her news 
now and then of Mr. Leicester. 

“When he is better I think I shall hand 
him over to old Dornton. You remember 
Dornton, fairy? That good old chap who 
came to hunt with the Carruthers’ three win 
ters ago. He wants a young man like Leicester, 
and they will pull together; but now of other 
things. Weddings don’t come every day, and 
here is a little offering, Mistress Hope. What 
do you say to that?” 

“What am I to say, dear old Gunnie? What 
lovely pearls! Oh! how everybody spoils me! 
I don’t deserve all this goodness!” 

Ne Gunter kissed ber tenderly. 

* Whe.» you don’t deserve it I will tell you.” 

And with that he took his leave, and did 
not see his fairy again until he stood in the 
group at the altar, and heard her plight her 
troth, and give up her sweet self to the keep- 
ing of her husband! 


(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 2049. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 


agents.) 
pp ________ _} 
IMPURE AIR 


Indoor air, as all thoughtful people are 
aware, should be frequently renewed by proper 
ventilation. The best method of accomplish- 
ing this has been for many years a subject 
closely studied by sanitarians. In rooms, and 
especially in bedrooms, the fireplace should al- 
ways be left unclosed, and the flue or damper 
open for ventilation. The windows should be 
pulled dow from the top, or a pane-of glass 
should be perforated with holes capable of 
being clo in stormy weather. All rooms, 
and especially sleeping apartments, should be 
well aired during the day. Close bedroom air 
is considered by eminent medica] authorities 
to be one of the most potent causes of con- 
sumption and scrofula. A well-known French 
physician, who has devoted much attention to 
studies of this nature, says: “It will often be 
found, on examination, that scrofulous diseases 
are caused by vitiated air, and it is not always 
necessary that there should have been a pro- 
longed stay in such an atmosphere. Only a 
few hours each day is sufficient; and a person 
may live in a most healthy district, pass the 
greater part of each day in the open air, and 
yet become scrofulous because of sleeping in 
a ecnfined place where the air is not renewed.” 
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A Wise Schoolboy 


Ten-year-old George Chambers, the son of 
a well-known Dublin veterinary surgeon, asked 
at school to construct a sentence m which the 
word “cure” appeared, prompily wrote “ Bils 
Beans cure Biliousness.” As proof of the 
wide recognition of this important fact, it 
may be stated that the master accepted tho 
sentence as a — tly matter-of-fact one, just 
as if the boy had written, “ Nature's remedies 
are the safest cure for Nature's ills.” Bile 
Beans are purely vegetable, and in all cases of 
biliousness and liver disorder are unequalled. 
All chemists stock them at one and three-half- 
pence or two and nine per box. Mrs. E. Sim- 
monds, of Parfett Street, Commercial Road, 
says :—‘ After the birth of my 
first child I frequently suffered from bilious 
attacks, together with constipation and piles. 

Sometimes my food, however carefully se- 
lected, would return, and for days at a stretch 
I was so bilious as to be practically useless in 
the house. Until I tried Bile Beans nothing 
seemed to touch my complaint. In Bile Beans, 
however, I found a remedy ; and after fourteen 
long years of ill-health they have quite restored 
me, As a mork of gratitude I shall always 
recommend them.” Here is powerful cor- 
roboration of the truth contained in the school- 
sentence. If you suffer, note it well 





To accept good advice is but to increase 
one’s own. ability, 
_ Private opinion is weak, but public opinion’ 
is almost omnipotent. 

Waar do we live for, if it is not to make life 
less difficult for others? 

To accept the inevitable quictly and grace- 
fully is the mark of wisdom. 

Tue men who have made a noise in the world 
have not used their mouths alone. 

Tue aim of art is the expression of pictorial 
beauty by the aid of physical beauty. 

Tue smart men of the world are those wits 
put the shoulders of others to the wheels. 

Avorp a slanderer as you would a scorpion} 
both sting for the mere pleasure of doing it. 

Ir you would advance in true holiness you 
must aim steadily at perfection in little things, 

WHEN a man has outlived the habit of ex- 
pecting happiness, it doesn’t take much to keep 
him going. 








——— 


LITTLE ARMS 


Little arms, so tightly clasped 
"Round my neck at dead of night, 

When some unexpected sound 
Wakes my darling in affrighi. 

Do you guess your magic power 
As each fear your mother calms? 

Do you know how strong you are, 

Little arms? 


Little arms whose tender touch 
Dearer grows from year to year, 
As to mother’s love you turn, 
Trusting her to dry each tear, 
De not fear that she will chide, 
As, secure from all alarm, 
You so fondly cling to her, 
Little arms. 


Little arms, if in the years 
You should reach toward her in vain, 

If no loving touch responds ; 
Soothing all your grief and pain, 

May the Father up above _ 

: Reep you from the sin which harms, 

Drawing you close, close to Him, 

Little arms. 
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CHAPTER VU. 


had been. spoken, the  bless- 
ing pronounced, aud Rosalind and 
Sir Kenneth were man and wife ! 
It had been a  dispiriting 
service, gabbled over by a deaf oic 
clergyman, who felt the church damp; and 
whe was anxious to get home again to his more 
cosy study. 

Beyond Edith and her father there were no 
guests, and a snuffy little old woman in 
goloshes, who uttered the responses im an 
audible voice, was the only other person 
present. 

It was the first wedding Edith had ever been 
to, and she was inclined to be tearful at the 
prospect of losing the companion whom she 
had grown to love; inclined, also, to wonder 
at Rosalind’s perfect self-possession, which 
almost amounted to indifference. She gave 
her answers in a low but firm fone, without 
the quivering of a muscle, and of the two, she 
was certainly the more composed of the bridal 
vair. 

Edith breathed a sigh of relief when the 
service was over. All the while it lasted she 
had a curious feeling of unreality—an uncom 
fortable sensation of insecurity. There was 
something missing in the ceremony—some 
void that she could not explain, but which 
made itself felt like an actual presence. 

if an interruption had come and the wedding 
had had to be postponed, she would have said 
it was nothing more than she expected ! 

Even the Squire, prosaic and matter-of-fact 
as he was, was conscious of some jarring 
element, and wished he had never consented 
to be present 
“Decidedly the most uncomfortable wed- 
ding I ever had anything to do with,” he con- 
fided to Edith, as they followed the bride and 
bridegroom to the vestry, to sign their names 

. a8 Witnesses. 

Rosalind wrote her ‘signature with a firm, 
bold hand ; the last time she would have the 
right of signing her maiden name! 
“Rosalind, dear Rosalind!” exclaimed 
Edith, throwing her arms round the lvide’s 
neck, and hursting into a storm of sobs. “I 
hope—oh, I hope you will be happy!” 

For the first time Rosalind was moyel 
Her lips quivered, her eyes became misty wit: 
tears, and it was with passionate tende:nesa 
that she clasped the younger gir] to her bowm 

“My darling!” she whispered, in a tone 
too low to be overheard by anyone save the 
person to whom it was addressed, ‘‘your 
love has been so much to me, to lose it would 
be terrible. Promise me that whatever hap- 
pens—-however wicked you may be told I am 
you, at least, will judge me with kindness; 
you will always keep me in your heart, if only 
as a tender memory !” 
_ “Always, always!” Edith returned, chok- 
ingly, her sobs increasing as the encircling 
arms drew her still closer. x 

. Come, come!” put in the Squire, 
brusquely. “This sort of thing won't do, 
you know; altogether the wrong thing for a 
wedding. Edith, my dear, control yourself. 
Lady Hawtrey, permit me to offer you my 
congratulations.” , 

_ Rosalind started violently. It was the first 
time she had been addressed by her new 
name, and the words struck upon her like an 
electric shock. 
-. She pushed Edith gently away, thanked the 
Squire quietly for his good wishes, then 
turned to her husband, who was watching the 
scene with less pleasure than curiosity. 





| arm through his, and led her down the aisle 
g HE ceremony was over. The words | to the carriage standing ready at the church 


door. 

There was to be no breakfast, and it had 
been arranged that the newly-married pair 
should drive straight off to Victoria station, 
and go from thence to Dover, en route for 
Brussels, which was to be their first stopping 

lace. 

Edith hastened to the church porch to see 
them go off, and then became aware that she 
had forgotten the basket of rice and satin 
shees, which she had intended throwing after 
them for “good luck.” Our little Edith, as 
the reader already knows, was very super- 
stitious ! 

“Bother the rice and slippers!” irritably 
exclaimed the Squire, who was in a bad tem- 
per. “What the deuce do they want with 
such rubbish?” 

‘Everybody has it, papa. It is the rule.” 

“Then it is a very foolish rule, and the 
oftener it’s broken the better! I'll have no- 
thing of the sort when you are married, let me 
tell you.” 

Edith smiled a little wistfully. Her own 
marriage seemed a very far-off possibility—so 
far off that the mists of distance quite ob- 
scured it. 

Meanwhile the newly-married pair were 
being borne swiftly along the deserted streets 
in the direction of Victoria station. 

Rosalind had shrunk back into her corner 
of the carriage, and neither spoke nor moved. 
She looked even whiter than usual, and her 
pallor had lost that creamy warmth which 
usually characterised it. 

Sir Kenneth glanced at her rather anxiously. 
There was something in her demeanour that 
he could not understand — an undefinable 
antagonism, too subtle to be analysed, which 
made itself felt like a cold spell. 

“Aren’t you well?” he said, presently, 
taking her hand—her manner repelled him 
from any warmer caress. “Or has the ex- 
citement unnerved you?” 

There was a flash of something that looked 
like scorn in her eyes. She waited a moment 
before she answered, so as to gain time for 
ecntrolling her voice, which might otherwise 
have betrayed more than she wished it to. 

“T am quite well, thank you; but I am 
hesitating as to the way I should put a request 
I want to make of you.” 

“ Hesitating! Surely,” his voice was full 
of tenderness, as he drew a little nearer, “ you 
need have no hesitation in making a request 
that you know quite well will be granted!” 

“Well, then, instead of taking the train for 
Dover, I want you to come with me to Aston, 
in Kent. It is my old home, and I am 
anxious for you to see it. Will you come?” 

“ Assuredly, dearest! It is a very small 
thing to ask.” 

“Only that it upsets your plans.” 

“My plans are all made with a view to your 
pleasure,” he said, with a touch of reproach 
in his voice; “and if it pleases you to alter 
them, you have only to say so. I don’t think 
you quite understand my love for you, Rosa- 
lind—it is the one great passion of my life 
which absorbs everything else.” 

“T suppose all men tell their wives that on 
their wedding-day,” she returned, with a 
eynical curl of her lip. 

He drew back, as if hurt. 

“Why do you say such things, and why do 
you class me with ‘all men?’ Surely you 
credit me with speaking the truth?” 

*“Yos. No doubt you believe what you say 
at the present moment. Perhaps in a year or 
two you may think and speak very differently. 
You see, you don’t know me thoroughly yet.” 





“T am ready;” she said, and he drew her 





Her words came upon him with a little 
shock. 


eee 
te 


Was it trues that “he did not know het’ 
Might she develop a nature totally differs 
to the ideal with which he had invested her! 

Sir Kenneth felt his heart growing chi) 
then he resolutely banished such feary 4 
treachery to his new-made bride. 


She was, 
although she would not confess excited 
and overwrought, and therefore not quite 
responsible for her words. He would ny 


tease her with questions or caresses just ye 
but leave her alone until she bad recoycrej 
her caluaness—then she would be herself again, 

Her wish that he should see her former 
home pleased him, since it argued a clinging 
to old memories in which she desired him jo 
share. They Gould go down to Aston anj 
back in three or four hours, and on their 
return there would still be time to catch thy 
night mail for Dover, so that the delay in 
reaching Brussels would be a very trivial one. 

Lackily they caught a train which stopped 
at Aston, and on alighting at the little village 
station Sir Kenneth was about to order a car. 
riage, when Rosalind prevented him. 

“It is not so very far—we can walk it in 
very litvie time.” 


monstrance, for a small fine rain was begin. 
ning to fall, and he feared lest she should get 
wet. She laughed contemptuously, and put 
on her waterproof. 

“I am not a fragile little creature whom 2 
breath would blow away,” she said, as they 
left the station; “and I am quite unused to 
being taken care of.” 

“You will have to get accustomed to it, 
then, for I shall take very great care of you, 
indeed,” he answered, with a bright smile, 
offering her his arm’ “ You will be to mea 
gem beyond price, and I shall treasure you 
accordingly.” 

She did not reply, but took his arm and 
walked on in unbroken silence. Once or twice 
Kenneth made an observation, but she took 
no notice of it—in effect. She seemed in a con 
dition of strained ‘self-absorption, that left her 
no time for consideration of outward things 

That she was a prey to powerful emotion 
was clear. Her lips twitched, not with ner 
vousness, but with still deeper agitation, and 
every now and again a long shiver ran through 
her veins, causing every limb to vibrate. 

The farther they went on, the lonelier be 
came the road, and the more miserable the 
weather. 

A good honest downpour of rain would not 
have been half so bad as this fine, penetrating 
drizzle, which wrapped everything near in 4 
damp mist, and obscured everything far-of 
in a wet cloud. 

Rosalind, in her long black waterproof and 
.close-fitting bonnet, did rot seem to miud it. 
But Sir Kenneth, who hed not even the pro- 
tection of a summer overcoat, was gradually 
getting wet to the skin. 

“Ts it much farther?” he asked, preseutly, 
wit! a little uneasiness, for they had already 
come some distance, and still there were n0 
houses in sight. 

She pointed to a plantation of trees on m 
front, about a quarter of a mile distant. 

“It will not take us long now,” she said, 
and then relapsed again into silence, while Sir 
Kenneth felt himself growing unaccountaby 
depressed under the influence of bis surt yund- 
ings. 

t was a strange way of spending his wee- 
ding day, tramping along a lonely country 
road in the dialing rain by the side of a mute 
bride. f 

The. drops of moisture hung pendent from 
each leaf and twig in the hedges ; som frogs 
in a field on the other side croaked dismally; 
and still farther off a corncrake was uttering 
his melancholy cry. 

Sir Kenneth began to wish he had no 
yielded to his wife’s request. 

However, it was too late to go back 20¥, 
and the only alternative was to hurry 02 & 
fast as possible, so as to return to London all 
the sooner. 
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ace a little, and before 


He quickened his 
the plantation of trees 


they had entere 
wa6 od had indicated. 

“Surely the house cannot he here?” the 
Baronet exclaimed; and his wife, returned 
coldly,-— 

“No. But it is not to the house I am 
bringing you.’ 

“Where then?” 

“You will see presently.” 

He looked at her with some apprehension, 
and a vague fear that her brain had become 
clouded flashed across his mind. 

But there was no sign of madness in the 
dark, beautiful face, calm and statuesque as if 
it had been cut in marble; no sign of wander- 
ing intellect in the steadfast expression of the 
iuminous eyes. 

However strange Rosalind’s conduct might 
be it was the result of a preconceived plan, 
not a sudden bewilderment of brain 

Once in the shadow of the trees the young 
wife withdrew her arm trom her husband's 
and walked before him, 80 as to lead the way. 

Heediess of the long, dank ‘grass, the 
spreading brambles, the gnarled roots of the 
trees, she went on until they came to the side 
of a pool, where tall rushes were growing, and 
green islands of duckweed floated in shiny 
patches on the water. 

A more dismal place it would be impossible 
to conceive. Shut in on all sides by the trees, 
so little light oes that even in bright 
sunshine a twilight dimness always reigned ; 
but under these leaden August skies it was 
positively dark, and the rank growth of vege- 
tation helped to make the air moist and heavy. 

Rosalind paused by the side of the pond 
and pointed with one finger to a small wooden 
cross at her feet; and then Sir Kenneth was 
enabled to discern a vague outline of slightly 
raised grass in the shape of a grave. 

“What is this?—what does it all mean?” 
he asked, in a bewildered voice, turning to 
her; and her answer came back in cold hard 
tones, from which all the youth and music 
had departed,— 

“This is the grave of my sister, Mara. She 
chose it herself-as her resting place’ before 
she committed the crime that Forbade her 
being laid in consecrated ground.” 

.« What!” Sir Kenneth started violently. 
‘You mean—you mean——”’ 

_ “That she committed suicide! Yes, that 
is what 1. do mean! And it is to tell you why, 
that I have brought you here.” . 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Hussanp and wife faced each other, and it 

would have been difficult to say which looked 
the sterner and whiter of the two. 
_ Rosalind had thrown back her veil, her slim 
figure was drawn up to its fullest height, one 
hand still pointed to the wooden cross, while 
the other was held forcibly against her beat- 
ing heart. 

She might have been an accusing angel but 

for the passionate resentment that shone in 
her stormy eyes. 
_ As for Sir’ Kenneth, conscious that a crisis 
in his life was close at hand, he gathered all 
bis resolution to meet it. That Rosalind was 
the rey of some terrible hallucination he 
fully believed ; but how it would declare itself 
he was unable to guess. 

You say you have brought me here to tell 
me why your sister committed suicide!” he 
said, constraining himself by a great effort 
to remain calm. “I do not see what necessity 
there was to choose this day of all others on 
— to make your disclosure; but, doubt- 
ess, you will enlighten my ignorance.” 

Joes not your conscience tell you?” she 
exclaimed sternly. “Or is it so dead that 
not even & just retribution can shake it?” 

Conscience—retribution! I do not under- 
stand you!” 

“Fou have forgotten! Great heavens!” 
boi Rosalind, throwing out her two hands 
. “fare of passionate entreaty. “is it 
_ le that a man cam be so utterly heart- 


8, so vile?” ° 





The violence of her own emotion stopped 
her. Trembling like an aspen im a light wind, 
she leaned against the trunk of a tree, as if 
to support herself; but when Kenneth—obli- 
vious for the moment of everything but his 
love—would have come forward to offer ‘her 
assistance, she waved him back frantically. 

“Do not come near me—do not touch me! 
I have borne an eternity of torment from 
your caresses; but, thank Heaven, they are 
over now—for ever! At last I can tell the 
trath—at last I can fling the hateful mask of 
deceit. aside, and show myself to you as I am 
—the Nemesis of your sin!” 

She was transformed by her passion. 
That lovely carmine flush which only stained 
her cheeks under the stress of some unwonted 
feelings blazed there now in its deepest carna- 
tion ; her eyes were like two burning stars. 

Sir Kenneth was absolutely petrified by 
surprise. He could only stand, and wait for 
her to go on, and this she did directly she 
recovered her breath. 

“You need to be told who my sister was! 
Well, her name was Maraquita de Belvoir. 
Ah! you start! Now; surely you remember 
her!’ 

“Yes,” returned the Baronet, in an altered 
voice, “I remember her—poor girl!” 

“You pity her? That is kind of you—very: 
kind, considering that it was you who made 
her an object of pity,” Rosalind said, satiri- 
cally. “However, we will let that pass. I 
wish to recall to you her history. Perhaps 
you have heard it before, but the lapse of 
years may have dulled its freshness. 

“When she was twenty-one-—that is, exactly 
eight years ago—she went to Kings Royal as 
companion to your mother, and she occupied 
the little room in which you found me on 
your return to your home last June. Strange 
that our meeting should have taken place 
there, was it not? The rooms were just as 
she left them—I knew it because she had 
described them to me over and over again— 
told me where each article of furniture was 
placed~-what the pattern was of the chintz 
that covered the chairs even. 

“Well, when she had, been at Kings Royal 
twelve months, you came back from the Con- 
tinent, where you had been travelling, and 
fell in love with her—or rather, pretended to 
fall in love with her 
was, alas! but too real. She loved you with 
her whole heart and soul. She would bave 
laid down her life for you, if by doing s> she 
could have contributed to your happiness! 
You not only made love to her, but you asked 
her to be your wife, and a few weeks after- 
wirds, through some little petty quarrel, you 
left the house and went to London. 

“From there you wrote her a letter break- 
ing off your engagement, and she, half mad 
in her despair, came bach to the little home 
where I and my aunt were living, and never 
saw you again. At that time I was sixtcen, 
and although Maraquita and I were only 
half-sisters, I worshipped her with as absolute 
a devotion as I was capable of. 

“She was so beautiful, so good, ax? her 
kindness to me can never be expressed. When 
my parents died I was left without a penny 
in, the world, and it was Maraquita who went 
out to work, and gained—not only her own 
livelihood, but mine as well. The old aunt 
who lived with us had a small annuity— 
barely sufficient for herself, so she had no- 
thing to spare for me; and if it had not been 
for my sister’s devotion there would have 
been no resource for me ‘but the workhouse. 

“You may imagine how I loved her! 
And you may imagine, too, how I felt when I 
saw the awful change wrought in her by 
her absence at Kings Royal! She was pale, 
listless, dispirited. Nothing seemed. to rouse 
her, nothing to interest her; and at last one 
day she disa, , and her body was found 
in this is! 

Rosalind ceased for a moment, and covered 
her face with her hands. Sir Kenneth, who 





Her affection for you | 





had been listening with bent head, did not 
raise his eyes, but his lips had set themselves 
together in a rigid line of intense pain. 

“There could be no doubt as to her inten- 
tion to commit suicide, for upon her dead body 
was found a note, requesting that she might be 
buried here,”—the speaker's eyes dwelt for a 
moment on the wooden cross—-“ and also re- 
minding me of my promise. Shall I tell you 
what that promise was, Sir Kenneth? Months 
before her death, she had confided to me her 
miserable love-story, and made me vow that, 
if it ever lay in my power, I would avenge 
her. wrongs. I was very young then, not 
seventeen, in fact; but the tragedy of my 
sister's life and death made a woman of me. 
All my energies were concentrated on the 
fulfilment of the vow I had made, and I re- 
solved that, no matter how long I might have 
to wait, | would never be satisfied until I had 
brought retribution on Maraquita’s murderer. 
Soon after my sister's death my aunt also 
died, and I went into a school, first as pupil 
teacher, and finally as governess. But even 
then I contrived to find out a good deal about 
you, and I learned that your mother was dead, 
and you were abroad. Then I left the school, 
and took a situation as governess to the 
children of a widow lady in London, and while 
I was there a strange chance brought a girl 
from Crowthorne village as housemaid to my 
employer. She had been a protegée of Miss 
Charlton's, and she knew there was a rumour 
that when you returuved from abroad you 
would probably marry Miss Charlton 

“I also learned from her that there was 
some talk of the young lady having a com- 
panion—for this housemaid had been at Crow- 
thorne Manor for some time, and knew all 
the gossip of the place. Then my mind was 
made up, and I resolved to go to Crowthorne, 
and there await your coming. By what means 
I effected this I need not tell you; but when 
I got there one obsiacle interposed itself for 
which I had not made due provision. I mean 
Edith herself. She was so sweet and gentle 
that I grew to love her as I loved no one else 
in the world, and if she had really cared for 
you, I should have gone away, my vengeance 
unfulfilled. 

“But she did not, and so I resolved to 
marry you myself. I was beautiful,”—she 
said this with no vanity, but with a certain 
cold scorn that told how little value she placed 
on ber own loveliness—“ more beautiful than 
Edith, and I knew how readily men’s fancies 
were caught by appearances. I felé I could 
make you in love with me, and events proved 
me right. Have you followed my story?” 

The Baronet raised his head for the first 
time. 

“Yes, I have followed it; but even now 
I hardly understand why you should have 
sacrificed yourself in order to marry me!” ho 
said, very quietly. 

“Then { will explain. This day you and 
I part for ever. We shall never meet—never 
speak or write to each other. You will have 
a wife who is no wife—a woman who despises 
you from the bottom of her heart, and yet 
has the right to bear your name—but the tie 
that binds you to her is one that cannot be 
broken! She is your wife, and so long as she 
lives it will be beyond your power to marry 
again. You will never see an heir to your 
long lines of ancestors—to your title ‘and 
estates-—and the noble name, of which you are 
so proud, will die out with you!” 

Sir Kenneth held up his hand with a quick 
gesture that entreated silence. It seemed to 
him that he must have time to think over this 
horrible revelation in order to understand it. 
And yet it was clear enough. She had mar- 
ried him, not because she loved him, but in 
order to wreak, what she deemed to be, a just 
vengeance. Joined together, as they were, by 
the closest and holiest tie humanity knows, 
they were yet separated by « gulf that could 
never be spanned ! 

He groaned aloud, but though she heard tibia 
expression of his misery forcibly wrung from 
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him by his terrible position, it did not moze 
her one iota. She had dwelt so long on this 
retribution, thought of it by day, dreamed of 
it by night, until it had grown vo be a very 
part uf herself. Her whole life aad beco ne 
so wiapt up in ib that it had distorzea ber 
vision, and even taken from her the power of 
discriminating between right and wrong. 

To that divine command which says: “ Ven- 
geance is Mine, and I will repay,” she had wil- 
fully shut her ears. She did not see that in thus 
trying to avenge a sin she was, in reality, com- 
mitting one! 
bagp ind!” said the Baronet, presently, 
in the same low, restrained voice, in which he 
had belore spoke. “ Will you now listen to 
my version of my engagement to your sister? 
Remember, there are two sides to every 
story. 

“Not to me! The facts themselves are 
sufficient, and if I wanted further confirma- 
tion of them I should find it there,” pointing 
to the cross that marked the poor suicide’s last 
resting-place. 

“Then you deny me the privilege which is 
granted to the basest of criminals? You con- 
demn me unheard!” 

“No. I condemn you on Aer evidence!” 

“May she not have been mistaken? Mind, 
I do not mean to insinuate that she told a 
wilful lie; but she was passionate, and hot- 
ie and, perhaps—~~” 

“TY will not hear you say a word against 
her!” Rosalind peg vohpanietie. " Sho vee 
all that was good and noble, and you killed her 
by your baseness. Yes, murdered her as 
foully as if you had stabbed her to the heart 
with a dagger!” 

“ This is your final decision?” 

“Yes; final and irrevocable.” 

“Even if it had been ee you said, and I had 
deeply repented, would your answer still be 
the same?” 

“It would,” 

“No atonement would be possible? ” 

“None. Could attonement bring her back 
to me? Could it wipe the stain off her memory 
as she lies in her dishonoured grave? Could it 


. give me back my girlhood, which died with 


her? Never, never, never!” 

_ Sobbing in a very passion of anguish, Rosa- 
lind threw herself down on the grass, bowirg 
a — - a weetins cross, while scalding 

ears fell from her eyes and dri 
clasped hands. . eae asd 

It was a pitiful sight. The beautifal, miser- 
able creature clinging to- that nameless 
grave, dedicating herself anew to ibe awful 
task of vengeance that had blighted so many 
years of her young life. 

The raindrops from the trees above fel! on 
her uneovered head, the damp weeds ani 
grasses soaked her garments; but she was un- 
conscious of everything save her swn reckless 
passion. 

The man who loved her watched her for a 
few moments in mournful silence. What 
could he do, what could he -ay? Entreaties 
and persnasions would be alike useless in her 
present frame “of mind—nay, they weuld 
only aggravate the situation. 

Stil he could not let her stay the-e, in to 
gloom and desolation of this wretched place. 


He must, at least, make one effect to induce | 


her to go away. 

“De you know you will catch your death of 
cold if you remain here any longer!” he said, 
trying to make his voice dry, snd common- 
place. 

His remonstrance had its effect. She sprang 
up at once with a miserable laugh. 

“You are right, and I thank you for the 
suggestion. I have no intention of dying. 1 am 
young and strong, and I hope to live for many 
years yet.” Then, with a sudden change of 
tone, ‘“‘ Why do you not leave mo? I have said 
to you aill wish to say, and now my one hope 
is that I may never see you again |’ 





“ You have told me that before,” he rejoined, 
very sadly, “and I have no alternative but to 
believe you are speaking the truth. But ere 
the step is taken in this most miserable 
business, let me say a few words. Let me ask 
you if you have fully considered what you are 
doing, if you remember that on your action 
now depends the future of two lives—yours 
and mine. For, understand this, Rosalind. 
Your decision, whatever it may be, so far as I 
am concerned, is irrevocable. Nothing that 
you may do or say later on will induce me to 
rescind it! The choice is yours now; after 
to-day it will be so no longer!” 

The tone, more than the words themselves, 
had some effect on her. “They forced her to 
look at the position from a different point of 
view ; and as she saw him standing before her, 
his dark eyes full of unutterable sadness, the 
natural dignity of his face rendered all the 
more striking by its stern expression, it flashed 
across, her that she was indeed ruining a noble 
life; and more than that, she was, as he had 
said, condemning him unheard. 

Could it be possible that what he might be 
able to say would palliate his offence, would 
prove that during all these years she had been 
under a delusion? 

No! she conld not believe it—she would not. 
She would wilfully shut her ears rather than 
doubt that her dead sister bad spoken truth- 

' 


y! 

“It is my wish that our parting should be 
absolutely final,” she said, Tefiantly.. “ Be- 
lieve me, neither now or at any future. time, 
shall I swerve from that desire.’ 

“Then I have never been deceived in man 
or woman as I have. been deceived in you! 
I thought you were good, pure, and noble— 
capricious and passionate, if you will, 
but for all that, true at-heart. I confess my- 
self mistaken. You are a woman whose head- 
long pride and reckless passion cause you to 
trample under foot every good and feminine 
instinct, who hesitates at no wrong, but is 
content to outrage all that is best and holiest 
in humanity, in order to carry out a plan of 
deliberate, cold-blooded cruelty such as few 
women would ever have conceived.” 

Sir Kenneth’s voice rose a little as he con- 
tinued speaking, and carefully as he tried to 
restrain bis righteous indignation, it rung out 
in the clarion tones of his voice like the de- 
nunciation of an accusing angel. 

“Tt is true I loved you—loved you as few 
men have the power of loving; but it is 
equally true that now I find out your real 
character, I shall crush that love from my 
heart as 1 should crush a noisome reptile under 
foot. In effect, it was not you I cared for, it 
was an ideal. woman: whom I saw in your 
form, and who existed merely in my imagina- 
tion; but now that dream is dead, and I am~ 
a free man again.” 

“Not free!” she reminded him, with a 
bitter sneer. “Never free so long as this 
ring remains on my* finger,” holding out the 
slim white hand, whose tg 4 ornament was 
the broad band of gold he had placed there 
that, morning. 

That morning! Why it seemed days ago— 
weeks—months even. In these few hours he 
had gone through an eternity of pain! 

“You need not to remind me of my bond- 
age,” he returned, with a glance of scathin 
contempt, “any more than I need to rem 
you that the ring is also the sign of your 
own sin. Yes; you are my wife, and though 

erhaps the law might release me from you, 
T shal make po appeal to it. I have lived in 
a fool's paradise, and I must take the 
consequences. Neither shall I, as I legally 
might, force you to return to me, for I-need 
hardly tell you that after this revelation I 
would go to the uttermost ends of the earth 
in order to avoid you. You have not only 
deceived me more cruelly than man was ever 
deceived before, but you have done still worse 
—you have destroyed my faith in humaniiw 
itself. How ¢an 1 believe there are good and 
noble women in the world when you, whom I 





_———— 


thought to be the noblest and the best, harp 
thus deliberately set yourself to compass my 


“I have only wrought a just retribution,” 
Rosalind answered; but her voice was les; 
assured than it had been, and horrible feas 
were beginning to assail her as to whether sh: 
had been justified. in what she had don, 
Resolutely she stifled them in their birth. } 
she had been wrong the time for repentance 
was past, and all that was left for her to do 
was to end a scene fraught with tho mos 
bitter anguish for both. “I have said to ym 
all I have to say, and now we will part—to 
ever!” 

“For ever” he echoed, and witha 
another word he walked away, and she wa 
left alone in the gloom and silence of the 
pine trees—a solitary figure, with beut hes 
and white lips, whose eyes rested despairingly 


on the wooden cross above Maraquita’s grave. | 





OHAPTER IX. 

CrowrHoRNe seemed very dull to Raith 
during the first few days after her retun 
from London. There had been so much er 
citement in the preparations for the wedding 
that the reaction was necessarily great; and, 
besides this, Edith was deeply disappointed 
that Rosalind did not answer her letter. Not 
a line came either from bride or bridegroom, 
though both had intimated they would write 
directly they got to Brussels—and they wer 
to arrive there the day after their marriage. 

“Too much wrapped up in each other’ 
society to think of anybody else,” chuckled 
the Squire; but Edith was not quite so sun 
of this. 

A foreboding which she could not get sil 
of warned her that something was wrong, 
although what that “something” was she 
could not even guess. 

One morning, about a week after the wed- 
ding, she and Monk went for a walk in the 


grounds, and without thinking much whe: 


she was going, the young girl strayed into a 
little forest of trees that divided her fatha's 
lands from those attached to the Cedars. 

It wase lovely August morning, with jusia 
breath of very early autumn in the air; the 
hedges were ablaze with  scarlet-berried 
briony; the brambles were covered with 
blackberries in various stages of ripeness, aud 
the leaves were beginning to show yellow a 
the edges. 

In the little wood an intense silence reigned, 
broken only by the low cooing of the ring 
dove to ker mate—a sound which, if musicel, 
is certainly very melancholy ! 

Edith stopped for a mcment to listen to It, 
and at the same time became aware of tue 
presence of a man, who was seated on 4 
camp-stool a short distance away. 

Before him was placed an easel and canvas, 
but he was not sketching; indeed, he seemed 
lost in profouudest thought, for his head was 
buried in his two hands, and his whole 
attitude bespoke extreme despondency. 

Edith’s heart begau to beat rapidly. for sbe 
had immediately recognised him as Cland 
Stuart. 

Strangely enough he raised bis head and 
looked straight at her—it almost seemed as ! 
there had been some magic in her gaze waicb 
had compelled him to meet her eyes. ; 

Edith was not a vain girl, but she would 
have been blind if she had not noticed the 
glad smile that irradiated his face as he s¥ 
her, changing it as completely as a gicam of 
sunshine changes a wintry landscape. 

He sprang up and came forward to gret 
her, and he certainly held her hand in bs 
longer than there was any strict necessity * 
doing. aot 

“Tt is ages since I saw you!” he said, look 
ing dowst into her fair, winsome face. “ Where 
have you been all this long time?” 

“Where have you been?” returned 
young girl, laughing. “How is it you neve 
come to see us now?” 
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The question seemed to embarrass him, for 
he grew red, and half turned away. 

Ff must not wear out my welcome a! Crow- 
thorne by too constant visits,” he said at laat- 

“You are caréful to run no risk of that 
kind,” Edith remarked, rathey drily. Then 
she added softly, “You ought to know that 
my father is always pleased to sea you.’ 

“And you!” , 

He tried hard not to put the question, but 
t came from him in spite of himself. 

Faith's colour deepened, and the jong, thick 
lashes that added so much to ber beauty 
brushed the downy softness of her cheek. 
There was no need to say anything, when her 
manner told so much. 

Poor Claud! He had exercised so much 
eoustraint over himself—had t away from 
th: Manor so as to put himself beyond the 
reach of temptation; and just when he was 
congratulating himself on having partly 
mastered his passion, Fate must needs throw 
Edith again in his way; and in addition to 
convincing him that he loved her as dearly 
as ever, Taust hint as well that she was not 
indifferent to him. 

The temptation was too strong for him. 
Prudence — restraint — everything vanished, 
and he caught her in his arms and drew her 
close te him, whispering the while passionate 
yows of love, so incoherently worded that no 
ue save @ sympathetic listener would have 
been able to e out their meaning. 

But Edith was a sympathetic listener; and, 
more than that, she was a very happy one, 
for those hasty, passionately-uttered sentences 
had the same magic in them as a key which 
unlocks the golden gates of Elysium, and 
shows beyond wonderful vistas of unending 
brightness. 

She said no word of rebuke or remonstrance, 
but suffered him to hold her in a close em- 
brace; and as her face lay against his breast 
she could hear the quick, strong beats of his 
heart, and it seemed to her that her own was 
throbbing equally fast. 

For a few minutes neither spoke ; both were 
drinking deep of that nectar which it is given 
us only once in our lives to taste, and happi- 
ness is too subtle and delicate a quality to 
translate itself into language. 

When the deepest joy or the saddest mise 
comes to us we are equally silent; words will 
uot express one tithe of what we feel. 

And the doves cooed on, and the leaves 
murmured together in gentle. whisperings, and 
the noisy little brook in the distance babbled 
to the stones that lay in its way, and then the 
clock at the Manor struck, and Edith started 
away from her lover, as if the sound had re- 
called her to consciousness. 

“Dearest,” he said, very gently, laying his 
hand on her arm, “ you do not regret confess- 
ing that you loved me?” 

_ “Regret it! Oh, no, Claud. TI was think- 
ing of my father,” 

The young man’s face clouded. He seemed 
to hesitate 2 moment, as if confused; then he 
took her arm, and drew her towards a fallen 
= of a tne on — they both so Regus 

Your father!” he repeated. “ ou 
think he will object to your becoming yea 
gaged to me?” 

“I don’t know. There is no reason why he 
—. Edith responded in a troubled tone. 


“You think if possible?” 


“Yes,” she said; then with an effort, she* 


continued, “You see, he will say he does not 
know reach about you-— ” 

I see! T seet” returned the young man, 
hastily, while his brow grew clouded. “And he 
wul say rightly. Edith, T had no business to 
tell you I loved you, for a cruel fate prevents 
Me going to your father, as I ought te do, and 
asking his permission to matry you! 1 bad 
resolved to eep my love a secret, even from 
you, bat——” he groaned, and hid his face in 
his hands, without completing his sentence. 

Edith grew a little . — ‘This 
strange conduct on the part of an accepted 





lover, and she did not understand it; never- 
theless, it did not strike her to. doubt him, 
much less to think of blaming him. 

“Why should you have wished me to remain 
in ignorance of your affection?” she asked, 
softly, after a little pause. 

“That I cannot tell you, for it would in- 
volve the betrayal of a secret that I am pledged 
not to reveal. This is a strange wooing, is it 
not, my darling?” ‘he said, with a melancholy 
smile, raising his head and looking down into 
the troubled depths of her azure eyes. “ All I 
can do is to ask you to trust me, and to helieve 
that, whatever may have been in the past, 
whatever may be in the future, I love you 
with my whole beart and soul!” 

“I do believe it, Claud!” she answered, 
impulsively ; “and I will trust you!” 

He threw his arm round her waist, and once 
more kissed the pretty lips. 

“My own sweetheart! The time will come 
when your love and trust will be justified ; 
but, meanwhile, our engagement must remain 
a secret from the whole world!” 

: pa from my father, Claud. Oh! you 
will surely let me tell my father?” 

“Tt is him more than anyone else that I 
fear! No, Edith, you must not breathe a 
word of this to the Squire, for he would very 
naturally ask. why. i did uot come forward and 
claim you before the whole warld, as I would 
to Heaven I could! 

Edith could not deny this, and yet it seemed 
to her a dreadful thing that she should engage 
herself without her father's consent, without 
even his knowledge. Conscience whispered, 
too, that it was wrong in itself, as well as 
undutiful. 

Claude seemed. to guess the mental battle 
that was going on in her heart, for he took 
her hand, and said very earnestly,— 

“TI am giving you a hard task, Edith, and 
it is one that nothing save direst necessity 
should make me propose. There is only ons 
alternative. Either you accept it, or 
Oh!” he exclaimed, breaking off, “I cannot 
give you up! I cannot! cannot! Life 
without would be one long, weary pain ; 
and death itself‘ would be preferable!” 

And, indeed, it seemed to bim that what he 
said was literally true, and that it would be 
impossible to exist without the love which, 
now that it had broken through the restraint 
his will had set upon it, rushed tumultuously 
along, threatening to sweep away every ob- 
stacle that came in its path. ; 

As for scruples, he put them on one side, 
saying to himself that, if he did evil, it was 

y in order that good might come. Any- 
= was better than to run the risk of losing 
her 

“Believe me, darling,” he said, “I would 

not urge this seorécy if there were not very 
powerful reasons why I should do so. It is 
as repugnant to me as it is to you; and I 
acknowledge that .we shall not be acting well 
towards your father. But what can Ido? [ 
am not my own master, but the victim of a 
terrible hard fate!” 
' Yes, the fate was a hard one, but never had 
it seemed go hard as it did at this moment, 
when it threatened to separate him from the 
girl he loved! 

What need is there to go over the man 
ar, ts he used to persuade ber? Plan- 
sible as they were in themselves, they were 
rendered far mote powerful by the tact that 
hia was the voice that urged them. Remem- 
ber, Edith was very young, and had been a 
spoilt child from her youth up. Whatever she 
had wanted, she liv ‘had, and now her morel 
courage was not great enough to withstand 
the strain .impoxed upon it. At last she 
yielded, and promised to keep her betrothal 
secret from everyone, : 

“But surely,” she said, when she had given 
this promise, .“ you, will tell me the reason 
why you cannot claim me openly?” 

rf was hard to withstand the sweet plead- 
ing of her eyes as she raised them to his. 





Cland turned his own away, lest. he should be 
~~ to yield to her entreaty. 

“My darling, I cannot—do not ask me 
There}, let us drop the subject, and talk of 
semething more pleasant You are the 
sweetest, truest love man ever had, and it 
shall be my constant endeavour to make 
myself worthy of you, and the faith you. have 
put in me.” 

And then they drifted off again into love’s 
Elysium, aud again the distant striking of the 
stable clock—this time it only boomed forth 
one stroke—-roused them. 

“JT must go,” Edith said, rising reluc- 
tantly. “It is luncheon time, and [ shall have 


| t run all the way back to the Mavor so as 


not to keep daddy waiting.” 

Nevertheless, another ten minutes was 
spent in saying good-bye, and Euvith’s cheeks 
rivalled the rose in brightness as she flew 
back through the park, and hurried into the 
Manor by a side door. 

“Dear me!” said the Squire, testily, as 
she entered the dining-room, where he was 
pacing up and down in the vain effort to work 
himself inte a passion. “How late you are! 
Where on earth have you been to?” 

“So sorry, daddy, dear,” murmured Edith, 
gcing up to him and kissing him—she fancied 
she understood now what Judas’s feelings 
must have been as he gave Ais kiss! “I won't 
be naughty any more. It is such a fine morn- 
ing—and-—somehow the time slipped away. 
I did not know it was so late!” 

“J wonder the state of your stomach did 
not tell you. Mine has been in want of its 
Wwnch this half-hour,” growled the Squire, 
with a last endeavour to be bad-tempered. 
“ Well, well,” as he sat down and proceeded 
\with the congenial task of dissecting a fine 
cold grouse, “ perhaps I shall be able to make 
up for lost time now. Let me give you a 
nice piece of breast.” 

But Edith was much too excited to feel the 
cravings of hunger, and she only trifled with 
the cold game, while her memory went back 
to the memorable events of the morning. 

She was aroused from her reverie by the 
voice of the Squire, who spoke with his mouth 
full. 

“I suppose yon have (remembered that 
Fulke Marchant is coming to-day? His room 
is ready, I hope?’ ; 

This was put in the form of a question. 
Edith started guiltily. She had forgotten not 
only the fact of a visitor being expected, but 
the very existence of that visitor. 

“There!” exclaimed her father with a sort 
of desperate resignation in his tone, “this is 
what comes of Tetting you be housekeeper. 


Now, if Rosalind Grand—I beg her pardon, 


Lady Hawtrey'!—had been here, everything 
would have been in readiness. You'll never 
make such a housewife as she was, Edith.” 

“Yes I shall, papa, some day!” returned 
the girl, brightly. “And as for Mr. Marchant 
—why, I'll go this very minute and see that 
his room is prepared.” 

“Stay, finish your luncheon!” called out 
the Squire, as she got up and ran from the 
table, but she either did not hear or did not 
heed the warning, and the Squire shook his 
head with ee. Sores ” a. young 

le, youn e!” he murmured, as he 
Aap adh ot Limsclt to the grouse on his plate, 
“they have no idea of the more ser‘ous duties 
of life—they care nothing about their meals! 

Fdith, bevever, was making up for lost 
time sy giving vigorous directions to the 
servants; and long before the expected guest 
arrived the chamber was ready and decorated 
with flowers by the young girl's own hand. 

If a glimpse into the future could have been 
permitted her, Captain Falke Marchant’s 
visit would certainly not have been welcomed 
by roses! 

CHaxt ES X. : 

Eprre was at first rather uncertain whether 
she liked Captain Marchant or not. One 
moment the balance went up in his favour, 
and the next it was weighed down by some 
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instinctive antipathy that she would have | walking up and down the terrace, smoking a] “visiting people” near. When she finished 


found it bard to explain. 

That he was handsome she did not deny-- 
handsome, that is to say in a dark, Italian 
brigand sort of style—and that he had plenty 
to say for bimself was equally certain; he 
also paid her a good deal of attention, and 
seemed to have quite a capacity for turning 
every other sentence into a compliment. 

This was the first time she had seen him 
since she was a child, and the interval had 
been spent by him in wanderings in many 
lands—-for he was not at present in the army, 
having sold out some yeats ago, under cir- 
cumstances that were slightly suggestive of 
mystery. 

He was the younger son of an old scbool- 
fellow of the Squire’s, and the latter, swayed 
by old associations, gave him a very hearty 
welcome, although, as a matter of fact, he was 
really very little acquainted either with the 
officer or his character. 

But Marchant was an agreeable companion 
—knew a good deal of the world, and had 
travelled much, so that he was, in effect, a 
decided acquisition to the somewhat limited 
circle of the Manor. 

On the morning after bis arrival, Squire 
Charlton took him into his study—the room 
we have before spoken of~—and showed him a 
perfect array of guns that had been cleaned up 
and put ready for use against the morrow, 
which would be the first of September. 

The collection of guos was a hobby of the 
Squire’s—one that his friends often laughed 
at. 
“There!” said the old gentleman, proudly ; 
“what do you think of these?” 

Marchant examined them one by one, 
praised them as much as even the heart of 
his host could desire, and then went to the 
window and looked ont. 

The lawn was ablaze with brilliant scarlet 
geraniums, yellow calceolarias, and blue 
lobelia, and beyond the sunk fences lay the 
park with its fine trees, and the wide-branched 
bracken already taking a golden tinge in the 
September sunshine. It was a pretty view— 
. suggestive of wealth, and honour, and 
digmity. 

“This is a fine place of yours, Squire,” he 
said, as the old gentleman joined him at the 
windpw. .“ It is a pity you have not a son to 
inherit it.” 

The Squire sighed—his visitor had touched 
a@ very sore point—a wound that even the 
lapse of time had not completely healed. 

“You are right, Marchant, it is a pity. I 
had a son once—as fine a boy as you need 
wish to <ée; but he died at school of scarlet 
fever. Well, well; Heaven knows best, I sup- 
— though at times it is hard to think 
so! 

Marchant took his hand and pressed it in 
token, of eympathy; but he did not drop the 
convéssation, 

Pe a you have your daughter** 

_“ Yes,” said the Squire, his face cleari 
little; “I have my pw Pog and she will’ be 
one of the richest women in the county at 
my death. I bad hoped she would have mar- 
ried Sir Kenneth Hawtrey, whose Jands join 
mine What a fine estate the two would have 
made! But it was not to be. Perhaps it is a 
— thing, though, for I should like her hus- 
nd—~—whoever he may be—to assume my name 
in addition to his own, and that Sir Kenneth is 
— too proud te hove done.” oe 

: is & good thing the estate is . 
tailed,” observed Marchant, pores voli aun 

Th Souire chuckled. as 

yelieve you sir! Why, if i 6 
my lands would all have gone atone 
some fifty times removed, whom I have never 
seen, and never wish to see! As it is, no one 
can interfere with my daughter's rights.” 

Later on, when the Squire had gone to con- 
sult with his bailiff, and Captain Marchant was 


solitary cigar, the officer was thinking very 
deeply of the conversation, and from the ex- 
pression of his dark but handsome features it 
was clear that the remembrance opened a very 
pleasant train of thoughts, 

“She is young, pretty, and—in spite of 
having a very decided will of her own— 
amiable. Added to this, she will be the 
richest. heiress in the county,” he murmured 
to himself. “What more can the heart of man 
desire? I am tired of roaming about. I am 
thirty-three years of age, so it is time I settled. 
Yes, I think I am in luck’s way at last!” 

He smiled in a satisfied manner, and clasp- 
ing his hands lazily behind his back, continued 
his saunter, while he watched the blue wreaths 
of ‘smoke curling upwards from his cigar. 

He did not see Edith again till luncheon 
time, and then she was as demure as a little 
Quakeress, and seemed entirely to have for- 
gotten those smail arts of coquetry that had 
ormerly been as natural to her as breathing. 

As he looked at her, fresh and bright as a 
daisy, in a pink gingham frock and the pret- 
tiest of little white muslin aprons, rather a dis- 
agreeable thought struck Captain Fulke Mar- 
chant. His experience of life had taught him 
that, as a rule, pretty girls are not born to 
blush unseen, ot that, given the presence of 
one, in no matter how deserted a spot, you may 
reckon with tolerable certainty on the natural 
sequence of a lover somewhere near. As he 
wished to fill that position himself towards 
Edith, the suspicion was decidedly unpleasant, 
and he determined to take immediate _ steps 
either towards confirming it, or setting it at 
rest for ever. 

“I want to hear something about your neigh- 
bours,” he said, gaily. ‘‘ You, Miss Charlton, 
should be able to enlighten me on the sub- 
ject!” 

“Oh, yes!” Edith returned at once, and she 
proceeded to give him the names of all the 





the Squire raised his head. 

“Your list is not complete, my dear. Yo 
have forgotten someone!” 

“Have I?” said Edith, with the pretticst rs 
or innozence in the world. “ Who is it, papa?” 

“Mr Stuart and his mother.” 

“Oh, yer, so I had forgotten them.” ». 
turned wicked Edith, but a blush stole y 
from her little rounded chin, until it reached 
the blue-veined temples. “Still, they are nos 
what one may call ‘ visiting people.’ ” "7 

Captain Marzhant had been quietly obsey. 
vant of the blush, and was fully alive to te 
probable importance. 

“What are they, then?” he asked, casual’; 
and Edith seemed to find some dithculiy is 
replying. 

“They live at a dismal old place called 7) 
Cedars,” put in the Squire, all of rats = 
cwls and other uncarny vermin—and they 
never go out anywhere or see anyone. At 
least, the young man has been here once or 
twice, but he visits nowhere else, and I don't 
think his mother has put her foot outside the 
door since her arrival at the Cedars.” 

“Indeed!” Captain Marchant’s attention 
was now fully aroused. “Looks queer, 
doesn’t it ’” 

“Well,” said the Squire, dropping his tone 
to a confidential half-whisper, “I have often 
thought there was a screw loose somewhere; 
but it’s no business of mine, you know, and if 

le choose to live in a half-ruinovs old 
ouse with only ghosts for company, I sup 
pose they have a right to do as they like. 
Besides, the young man is a very decent sort 
of fellow, and he laid me under a considerable 
obligation by saving Edith’s life, so, if only 
for that reason, he will always be welcome 
here.” 

The young girl cast a grateful glance at her 
father, and this, taken in conjunction with 
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her blush, and the fact that the person of 
whom they were: speaking was a young man, 
was quite sufficient answer to Captain Mar- 
chant’s mental inquiry. 

Yes; it was clear he had a rival, and the 
name of this rival was Claud Stuart. Already 
his castle in the air was fading away into the 
dimmest of fabrics, and it required all the self- 
confidence of the officer to pet even its 
gatlines from vanishing as well. 

But he was not the sort of man to be 
daunted by difficulties, and after the first 
shock of surprise was over he consoled himself 
with the refleetion that even if Edith did take 
an interest in young Stuart, serious conse- 
quences might still be avoided, for it would 
be ridiculous to suppose that an engagement 
of any kind existed between them, and he flat- 
tered himself that he would soon be able to 
eflace the image of this young master of the 


Cedars. 

It was not likely that Edith was én love with 
him, despite her blush ; her interest was doubt- 
less the first fancy of a romantic girl, who sees 
few fresh faces, and whose knowledge of the 
world was absolutely xé/. 

late in the afternoon Captain Marchant 
asked his young hostess to show him the way 
through the park, and while Edith hesitated a 
little the Squire said, heartily,— 

“Yes, Edith, go for a walk with Fulke, and 
play the cieérone for his benefit. I have some 
business with Somes or I would come too.” 

Thereupon Edith put on her hat, and called 

Monk, without whom she never went any- 
where. Monk did not seem inclined to make 
friends with Captain Marchant; he sniffed 
round him suspiciously, and gave the resulé 
of his investigations m the shape of a low 
growl, which certainly did not imply a com- 
pliment, 
2 Edith called out a sharp rebuke, and the 
dog slunk off, with his tail lowered; but all 
the same, he declined the officer’s friendly 
overtures, and kept pertinaciously at the side 
f his mistress during the whole time they 
were out. 

“Are those the chimneys of the Cedars?” 
asked Marchant, after they had proceeded 
some distance; and Edith answered in the 
affirmative. 

Rather to her annoyance, Marchant wished 

to go through the plantation, where she and 
Claud bad bidden each other “ good-bye” 
yesterday morning; but she could not very 
well refuse to accompany him; so they went 
on, past the very spot where she had confessed 
ser love, and finally emerged from the little 
thicket, and then had a good view of the upper 
part of the back of the Cedars. 
_“T don’t think we had better go any 
lather,” she said, coming to a standstill. 
“We have left my father’s grounds now, and 
are trespassing on those of Mr.-Stuart.” 

“And do you think ‘he will prosecute you?” 
playfully demanded the Captain. “Pray 


vomé a little way toward the house; I am } 


‘nterested in your father’s description of it, 
and should like to eee it.” 
«Edith allowed herself to be persuaded—per- 
aps, in her heart, she was quite willing to 
advance. for there was always the chance that 
she might catch a glimpse of Claud—and it 
weemed such a long, long time since she had 
seen him last ! 
_, As they went on Marchant contrived that 
“ic conversation should not stray away from 
he Cedars, and Edith at length grew rather 
“sonerra under his numerous questions concern- 
ng its tenant 
_ Quite suddenly they turned into a little lane 
— ely in the rear of the house, and 
‘tere they came upon two people advancing in 
‘aeir direction—a man and a woman. 
ag laliter was dressed in a long black cloak 
veached from her throat to her heels, and 
org, concealed the outlines of a form 
r + would have been tall but for the stoopi 
thi the shoulders. A broad-brimmed that an 
ick veil performed the same office for her 


face as the cloak did for her figure, amd not a 
single feature was visible. 

“good Heavens! what a ——_ object!” 
exclaimed Captain Marchant, looking fixedly 
at the woman. “Who is it?” 

Edith did not answer, for the young man 
was none other than Claud Stuart, and his 
companion, who leaned heavily ou his arm, 
she supposed to be bis mother. 

Directly he perceived strangers, Claud 
stopped, and, from the movement he made, 
it was clear he half meditated turning back. 
He thought better of it, however, and, whis- 
peving a few words in the lady’s ear, continued 
to advance. 

Edith shook hands with the young man, 
wondering how it was he looked’ so ill at case. 
Then, as Marchant stepped forward, she said, 

“Let me introduce my friend, Captain 
Fulke Marchant.” 

The veiled lady gave a little, half-stifled 
shriek, and raised her head. 

Claud, who had not relinquished her arm, 
said hastily, while he bowed to the officer in 
acknowledgment of the introduction, 

“My mother is very nervous, Miss Charl- 
ton. have explained to you before that she 
is an invalid ; and her nerves are rather more 
unstrung than usual to-day. Mother,” turning 
to her, “this is Miss Chariton, of whom I have 
spoken to you.” 

The lady bowed, murmuring something that 
was quite inaudible ; and Edith noticed with 
surprise that the band lying on Olaud’s arm 
trembled violently. 

“I am so very sorry you are such an 
invalid!” she said, with gentle sympathy 
“T had been hoping Mr. Stuart would have 
brought you over to see me. Perhaps he will 
do so when you are better?” 

Mrs. Stuart bowed again without replying, 
and Claud, apwogising for leaving them so 
hastily, bade Edith and her companion adieu, 
and took his mother, somewhat hurriedly, to- 








wards the gate leading to the garden of tho 
Cedars 

As they disappeared, Captain Marchant se 
far forgot his good manners as to give vent to 


alow, expressive whistle. 


“Never met such a queer couple in my 
life!” he said. “They were evidently very 
much taken aback at meeting us. The old 
lady seemed actually frightened!” 

“She is an invalid,” rejoined Edith, rather 
shovily ; but, as a matter of fact, the rencontre 
had not been a satisfactory one so far as sho 
was concerned, for there was something mor 
than strange about Mrs. Stuart; and it had 
been clear that Claud was annoyed at the 
involuntary meeting, and had purposely made 
the interview as short as possible 

Why had he done so? What was the motive 
for all this seerecy? Edith felt bewildered as 
she put the question to herself, and failed to 
find a satisfactory answer. 

She was all the more aunoyed, too, that 
Captain Marchant had been witness to the 
Stuarts’ evident avoidance of her society, for 
he could hardly put a favourable interpreta- 
tion en their conduct 

Luckily for her, and himself as well, the 
officer was possessed of considerable tact, and, 
during the walk back to the Manor, made no 
farther allusion to the tenants of the Cedars, 
contenting himself with keeping up a light 
conversation on casual subjects. 

Nevertheless, it did-not follow that he should 
dismiss the subject from his mind, and several 
times during the evening he found himself 
recurring to the recollection, with a curious 
baffled sense of having missed some clue that 
was almost in hia grasp 

What had there been in the awkward, veiled 
figure of the old lady that had struck him as 
vaguely familiar ?—what in the low murmur of 
the few, almost inaudible words she had 
uttered that gave him the impression of having 
seen her before! 
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“Claud Stuart, Claud Stuart,” he muttered 
to himself. “1 do net know the name—never 
heard it to my knowledge, until I came down 
here. I wonder who and what the fellow ‘s. 
People don’t drop from the clouds, as he and 
bis mother seem to have done, without some 
reason for their finding their feet in a lonely 
old house, in a strange neighbourhood where 
they do not know a soul, and not a soul knows 
them!” 

(To be continued next week.) 


This story commenced in No. 2,051. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents. 


Facetize 


Hz: “Miss Sharp has a very fine voice.” 
She: “No wonder. She grinds it so much.” 

To the end of the world the most delightful 
people will be those who mind their own busi- 
ness. 

Tur henpecked husband who misses a train 
he has promised his wife to return by “ catches 
it” when he gete home. 

Asprrant: “ What is the chief requisite for 
a young lady entering the literary field?’ 
Editor : “ Postage stamps.” 

Tue origin of the dog’s cold ‘nose is said to 
have happened in the ark, when Noah took 
the dog’s nose to stop a leak. 

“Tue elephant is a wise animal.” “ Why?” 
“Because he never allows the baggage 
smashers to touch bis trunk.’ 

“Do be believe man sprang from the ape?” 
“No; but I believe woman springs from the 
mouse—in fact, U’ve seen her do it.” 

Tue English language ‘contains about 
385,000 words, and yet some men cannot call! 
together enough to make an after-dinner 
speech. 

“T wave such an indulgent husband,” said 
little Mrs. Dell. “ Yes, so George says,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Spiteful. “Sometimes indulges 
too much, doesn't he?” 

Annig: “Pooh! There are as good fish in 
the sea as ever were caught.” Tom: “T don’t 
believe it, judging from the rate great big 
ones were caught last season.” 

Mrs, T. Younewrre (sobbing): “Y-you are 
ungrateful. Didn't I bake you three big cakes 
last week, and what have you done for me?” 
Thomas: “Didn't I eat them?” 

“Waar novelty would you suggest for my 
five o’clock teat” asks a young lady reader. 
Something substantial to eat would be a wel- 
come novelty to most healthy guests. 


Beira: “Don't I look a perfect fright in 
my new sacque, though!” Clara (absent- 
mindedly): “ Yes.” “You mean thing! Tl 
never speak to you again as long as I live!” 

Mistress (trying on one of her new gowns) : 
“Norah, how does this dress fit?” Norah 
(without looking up): “ Not very well, ma’am ; 
T found it a little tight under me arrums.” 

WHEN a woman goes away to make a three 
weeks’ visit the probabilities are that she will 
stay six. A man will start out to stay six 
months, and be back at the end of a week. 

“ Parser, what is the commencement at col- 
lege?” “It is the commencement of | the 
student’s realisation of the fact that the world 
was not made for him exclusively, my hoy.” 

Ir aun DrrenDs.—Orator: “Are we in 
favour of the importation of foreign industry? 
For instance, are we in favour of imported 
glasses?” Voice from the Gallery: “That 
depends on what’s in “em, guv’nor.” 

“Tuere, uncle, that makes two hundred 
and seventeen presents. Aren’t they lovely?” 
“My dear Penelope, I think I now under- 
stand why we are told that in Heayen there is 
to be no giving in marriage.” 








| 











Ir is surprising how many trials we go 
through and come out on the other side alive. 

Tae man who thinks the boy who lives next 
—s him is a good boy has not yet been 
ound. 


Waiter (to happy-looking © customer): 
“Well, sir, what is it?” .Happy-looking 
customer (spontaneously): “Boy — eight- 
pounder—finest in the land’! - Looks like me, 


too.” 


Amateur Artist: “TI should like to present 
the last picture I painted to some charitable 
institution. Now, which would you recom- 
mend?” Cruel Lady Friend: “The Blind 
Asylum.” . 


Domestic Economrms.—Mistress : “ Bridget, 
why don’t you sweep with the néw broom?” 
Bridget: “Sure, mem, the room was so dirthy 
Oi thought Oi’d use the owld wan a toime yit 


| an’ save ‘th’ new. wan.” 


Hn: “What would you say, darling, if I 
should tell you that you can never be mine?” 
She: “I would say, pet, that I’ve got a nice 
bundle of your letters that would help to make 
it expensive for you.” 

“You bad boy, you have made a grease spot 
on the new sofa with your bread and butter,” 
said Mrs. Fizaletop to her..son Johnny, 
“ Never mind, ma, you can sit on it when there 
is company in the parlour.”. 


“ How beautifully your daughter plays,” said 
Mrs. Peterby. The music ceased at that 
moment. The door opened, and a German 
professor said: “ Pefore I finishes-tuning dot 
piano I vants mine tollar and a half.” 


Mr. Onpunce: “I want an en ment-ri 
of appropriate design.” Jvouler Pec What do 
you think of-two hearts in rubies?” “Won't 
do. There’s only one heart in this transaction. 
The girl is marrying for money.” 


A oxver eld gentleman who did not like the 
way his landlady’s danghter had of making 
free with his hair-oil filled the bottle with 
liquid glue the day before a ball to which she 
had been invited, and she stayed at home, 


“T novcnt this broad-brimmed hat to keep 
the light out of my eyes,” she said, confidingly. 
“Nothing can do that,” he answered, 
gallantly; and the world revolved on its 
regular twenty-four-hour-a-day system just as 
usual, 


Customer: ‘ This ground coffee, you say, is 
perfectly ee ” Assistant: “ Perfectly, 
ma’am.” Justomer: “Then how does it 
happen you sell it cheaper. than the un- 
ground coffee?” Assistant: ‘Er—ma’m— 
er” 

Aunr: “Didn't you get another Geaming 
in school to-day?” Johnny: ‘“ Yes, indeed 
did; but it didn’t hurt a bit.” Aunt: “Did 
you cry?” Johnny: “ Yes, I beilered like 
everything ; but I only did it io humour the 
teacher.” 

Warrer (looking in on a noisy card-party in 
hotel bedroom): ‘“d’ve been sent to ask you 
to make less noise, gentlemen. The gentleman 
in the next room says he can’t read.” Host of 
the party: “Tell him be ought to be ashamed 
of himself. Why; I could read when I was five 
years old.” 


“Wuat do you know about- heaven?” 
asked a Sunday-school teacher of the smallest 
scholar in the infant class. “It’s where we go 
when we die,” replied the small scholar, A 
is not four years old; “and little girls can 
talk all they please with no one to tell ’em to 
stop.” 

Berr: “Why do you stand out there 
looking at this house?” Broker: “ Admiring it. 
It was built by typewriter industry.” “ 
writer! That reminds me I want one; they 
come pretty high, don’t they?” “Some kinds. 
Aen investment cost me five thousand.” 
“Whew! Was it a caligraph?” “No; breach 


ed 


ef promise.” 





SE 


Sue: “How much do you love m?” 4,. 
“More than I tell. Why, I couldn’: loys ya 
more if everyone of those freckles were a gold 
piece.” . 

“You will ask papa, will you not? Or m:. 
137:.\'\/# OR; 4 kde thon him. = Fact <u 
made the suggestion that it was about ting 
for me to propose.” 

A xirtrz hoy whose sprained wrist had bey 
relieved by bathing it in whisky surprised his 
mother by asking, “ Did papa sprain his thro, 
when he was a boy?” 

Briccs: “T had a dickens of a time to-day.” 
Brags : “ What was it?” Briggs: “ Just fo 
fun I shook fist at a blind begyar across 
the street, and he chased me three streets api 
up a court before I could get away.” 

Gent: “I am not going to ou for that 
horrible music.” ria, Boo 4 zy don’t ask 
you to pay for the music. I throw that in for 
nothing, but, I want pay for turning the handy 
of the organ. I am a uring man, and 
deserve to be paid for my work.” 


A couPLe of street urchins were standing jn 
front of a grocery, where a box of macaroni 
was displayed. Said the first: “Johnie, 
what's them?” pointing to the box. The 
second boy, with an air of superior knowledge 
that was simply delicious, exclaimed, “ Why, 
doncher know? It’s what they lights gu 
with.” 

TECHNICAL se8 are sometimes happily 
applied to A oscre yp veel cone” 1 
young lady who had disco the attentions 
of a suitor was spoken to about it by her 
father, who had an interest in the votes of the 
young men in his town. “Have jon 
‘struck,’ my child?” “Not exactly, father.” 
“Ordered a cots?” “Not quite so bad 
as that.” “Withdrawn your influence a- 
tirely?” “No, pa, simply filed his applic 
tion along with others,” was the democratic 
reply. 
ae mayor of a walt town pa the cm 4 
of France was very polite, icularly towards 
what is callef the poem yray One day a 
lady with whom he was well acquainted 
called on him officially, to write out her pass- 
port. Although she abounded im physical 
discrepances, she was vain to excess, ur 
mayor wrote out the requisite description of 


her personal a nce; and, when it came 
to describing her eyes, he wrote: “Eyes, 


dark, beautiful, and full of expression—only 
one of them missing.” 


Berorr rae Days or PrysycaL CuLtor® 
yor Women.—He: “Forgive me, dearest. | 
am making you walk too fast. I «did not think. 
Forgive me.” She (gently reproachful’: 
“Certainly, dearest ; but men never—seem 
—to ise that women have—not—the 
strength. Oh, I am out of breath, dear!” Js 
the present craze—Hoe: “Good graciovs, 
Angela! you are walking me off my feet. 
She (briskly and firmly): “That's just what 
I inténd to do: It’s only five miles further 
Brace up and step out.” 





° 

"All Women: Girls 
who value their complexion, and who 
like to keep it fresh, clear, and beanti- 
ful, should use PERMOLLINE 804P. 
It keeps the most delicate skin 
free from pimples, roughness, biack- 
herds, and eruptions, and you should 
give it o trial. Mothers should web 
pabies with it.as it is most benoficia, 
Permolline Soap is supplied by cnem- 
ists at One Shilling per Tablet, oF 
sample will be sent post free for 1d., bY 
Cherub Soap Co., Ltd., Bootie. 
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an Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor ig pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters. mast give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarancee of good faith. 


T. P. A.—Sage tea strengthens and revives 
the growth of hair. 


T. W.—Mirage is pronounced me-rarzh, the 
“g” having a very soft sound. 


Nancrne.—A knife should never be used 
in conveying food to one’s mouth ; it is a sure 
sign of poor breeding. 

Gracs.—Tamarinds are the fruit of a large 
tree growing wild in various parts of Africa 
and Asia, and now cultivated in South 
America and the West- Indies. 


Denwis.—-There is no means by which a 
sunken neck or chin may be developed, un- 
less it be to take plenty of open-air exercise 
and eat heartily of healthy food. 

Mirawpa.—All commentators agree, I be- 
lieve, that the lion from which St. Paul 
speaks of being delivered after his first im- 
prisonment at e was the Emperor Nero. 


Nouen.-To make a substitute for glass 
fora hothouse apply with a common painter’s 
brush boiled oil of Canadian balsam diluted 
with oil of turpentine to the surface of white 
muslin previously stretched out and fastened 
in the position it is intended to occupy. 


Newcomer. ~ Nickel plating requires 
practical experience, and therefore an ama- 
eur would have little if any success were he 
to attempt the work from any descripion 
given here. It would be far better to take 
ihe article to be plated to one. who thoroughly 
understands such work. 


Liwa.—To make frozen custard, beat up the 
yok. of five eggs,with eight, ounces of white 
sugar. Boil-aeq ‘of milk; “stir in it one 
tablespoonfal. ef cornflour ;. when it is thick 
let it cool, and them add one quart: of cream, 
and the eggs and sngar. Season with lemon 
or vanilla. Plain custard is also good frozen. 


Cmick.—Sassafras bark tea is highly re- 
commended as a blood Se. Sixpenny- 
worth of Rochelle salts, dissolved in a quart 
of boiling water and allowed to cool, also 
answers the same purpose when taken in 
wineglassful doses every, morning before 
breakfast for four days. Then its . use 
should be discontinued for one or two days, 
and resumed dgaini witil the amount named 
is exhausted. fn 


Kisuer.— a rheumatic affection 
— muscles inthe small of ithe back, may 
arise from partial exposure to cold, jally 
when the body is heated; and violet strain- 
mg may sometimes induce it. In. persons 
with a very sti constitutional tendency to 
theumatism the .slightest exciting cause will 
bring on an attack of this painful affection. 
The treatment, of course, varies with the 
intensity of. the attack; but in the majorit 
- cases a@ warm bath at bed time,: followe 
'y ten grains of Dover’s powder, (procurable 
‘t any chemist’s) will dily remove it. 
Soap liniment is often as a remedy. 


_ Arete Brossom.—The ithet, turncoat, it 
4 said, took its rise fo one of the first 
ukes of Savoy, whose dominions, lyi open 
to the invasions ofthe two contending S omode 
en and France, he ‘was obliged to tem- 
P tie and fall in with that Power that was 
wrod ‘kely to distress him, according to the 
a, of _their arms against one another. 
heh “ing trequently obliged to change sides, 
unerously got a coat made that. was blue 
he one side and white on the other, and might 
her side out. While in’ the 

el the ant he wore the blue side out, 
French, ite side was the badge for the 





KE. A.—Glycerine is good for some -com- 
plexions, while to others it seems poisonous. 


Dorren.—-There is no reward offered by 
the Government to anyone who will walk a 
hundred miles in a hundred hours. 


_ Tespga Foor.—Wash them night and morn- 
ing with ammonia and water, rubbing for five 
minutes after with a coarse towel. 


Gotpren Mor.—A raw egg beaten up with 
sugar and taken before breakfast is good to 
clear the voice, so also is lemon juice and 
sugar. For your swelling eyelids bathe them 
three times a day in salt water. 


Worsecone Mam.-—If, as you say, your 
lover has proved false, you should certainly 
not write first to him, and if he writes to you, 
have self-respect enough not to let yourself 
be put on and off like a worn-out glove. 


Sanpy.— William Wallace, the famous Scot- 
tish patriot, was executed August 23, 1305, 
having been betrayed into the hands of the 
English by some of his own countrymen. 
The alleged crime for which he suffered death 
was treason. 


Ariapne.—Unknown correspondents under 
fictitious names things a girl would best 
leavealone. I never known good to come o/ 
them, and often evil. As to masquerade balls, 
it depends. Some are reputable, others quite 
the reverse, so be careful what you do. 


Weak Harr.—Rum and water with quinine 
added should be the treatment adopted when 
the hair is falling from weak health, and it 
is useful to know that the juice of a lemon 
has tonic and cleansing properties that may be 
judiciously applied for the benefit of the hair. 


Lorrm H.—To make your skin white and 
your hair black, I know of nothing better than 
a sun-bonnet and a bottle of hair dye, though 
my advice is against the use of either. As 
to what you should learn te do, that depends 
so greatly upon your natural aptitudes. J can 
say nothing further than that telegraphy, 
wood engraving and carving, artistic dress- 
making, and photography are among those that 
best repay talent and dihgence, without which, 
however, they are hopeless. 

INVESTIGATRICE.—Flotsam and jetsam are 
old words used to designate different kinds 
of wrecked goods. Lawyers are supposed to 
have adopted them from seamen. Goods 
flotsam were goods which floated away when 
a ship was wrecked. Goods jetsam were 
those cast over from a ship in peril. These 
words are but seldom used; but the word 
jettison, formed probably from jetsam, is 
often employed in insurance law and prac- 
tice. It means properly the act of casting 
goods overboard; thus goods are said to be 

ettisoned, and a loss is said to be by jettison. 

times, though rarely and it is thought 
inaccurately, the goods cast over are called 
the jettison; as “the jettison consisted of 
such and such goods. 


~ Darsy.—Your case, as you state it, is sad. 
Your husband seems not only morbidly jealous, 
but inclined to play the domestic tyrant, Re- 
fuses to let you go out or take any recreation, 
is suspicious if you speak kindly to his own 
brother, and requires you to wash his face and 
neck, help him dress and clean his shoes, in 
addition to doing your own housekeeping and 
taking care of his four children. That cer- 
tainly seems making the matrimonial yoke a 
little too heavy. Reason with him calmly 
about his injustice. Don’t quarrel or complain 
to the neighbours, lint quietly show your 1n- 
disposition to be imposed upon beyond your 
strength or your self-respect. You are too 
young to turn grey at twenty-four. Take an 
iron tonic. Perhaps your hair is too long to 
be vigorous. Out it shorter and. wash it in 
a tea of willow bark. This will strengthen it. 
Warm water with a little rum and quinine in 
it will do the same. To cure your little step- 
daughter of biting ber nails, make her wear 
mittens, or put rhubarb or alees on her finger 
tips. 





Countny Gmu.—-1. Moles can be removed 
by a surgical operation. 2. Mary means “ bit- 
ter,” Ada “ noble.” 

R. L.—As the lady has not promised to be 
come your wife she is at perfect liberty te 
receive attention from other gentlemen friends. 

Scunscriver.—The strawberry plant is so- 
called perhaps from its straw-like stems; but 
some think it should be strayberry, from the 
straying of its vines. 

M. 8. C.—Screw docks are those which aré 
fitted with a frame into which a vessel is 
floated, and the frame with the vessel on it is 
then raised by means of screws. 

©. W. F.—Several recipes for maKing com- 
pounds guaranteed to remove corns are met 
with, but none are superior to iodine, applied 
twice a day with a soit camel’s-hair brush. 

Dorry.—It is the lady’s prerogative to recog 
nise a gentleman friend in the street, but 
among intimate acquaintances it is not con- 
sidered improper for the gentleman to speak 
first. 

Enqumerr.—Many first-class histories of 
Napoleon Bonaparte are in existence, and are 
accessible to the general reader in any of the 
public libraries, both in this city and else- 
where. 

L. C.—To make modelling clay knead dry 
clay with glycerine instead of water. This 
renders the mass moist and plastic for some 
time, and greatly facilitates are work of the 
modeller. 

Annig.—Try buttermilk or lemon juice 
rubbed in with gentle but persistent friction 
for your freckles. Regular habits and exercise 
in the fresh air will improve your complexion 
ami increase your growth. 

Juno.—Wellington is a town in New Zea- 
land, on Cook Strait and the west shore of 
Port Nicholson. It is very prettily situated 
above the margin of the bay, and has a popula- 
tion of between 8,000 and 9,000. 


Perrtexen.—The parents of the bride far- 
nish the notes or cards of invitation and at- 
tend to their distribution. The groom usually 
furnishes them with a list of those whom he 
desires to be present. In some ultra-fashion- 
able cases he furnishes his individual card, 
which is enclosed with that of the bride and 
the invitation card or note. 


Letrm A.—<Angina pectoris xldom affects 
young people. It occurs most frequently in the 
meridian of life or during its decline. The 
nature of the malady is involved in some 
obscurity, but it is generally regarded as an 
affection of the nerves, especially of those 
which supply the lungs and the heart. It is 
not unlike neuralgia; im fact, it is sometimes 
called neuralgia of the heart. It begins with 
a sensation of pain and constriction in the re- 
gion of the heart, and a numbness: in the left 
arm. Jt is caused, in nervous subjects, by 
over-excitement, running upstairs rapidly, 
walking against a strong wind, or violent action 
or emotion of any kind. When far advanced, 
paroxysms are easily brought on. 


EFECTIVE 
SIGHT 


Many peoplasuffer from bad sight 

or films and specks. All such 
should send toSTEPHEN GREEN, 210, 
Lambeth Road, London, for his little book 
“How to Preserve the Eyesight." Thistells 
of SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, 
a cure for all troubles of the eyes, eyelids 
and eyelashes, having 300 years’ reputa- 
tion as the best remedy. Supplied in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/- each by ail 
chemists and stores, Please note that it 

retains its healing virtues for years. 
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A. L. M.—It is not usual for gentlemen to | Marcapet.—There is no particular harm in 
wear engagement rings. giggling. It is a sign of nervous susceptibility 

L. C. 8.—Rusty-nail water has been known | and bashfulness, and will be o'ivrowo like 
to remove freckles of long standing. | other childish weaknesses and hanits. 

; | Winirre sne-ores } 

Miss A.—Stationary is pronounced “sta- | INIFRED.—Coffee ice-cream may be thus 
shun-a-re”; the accent on the first syllable; | made : Make a boiled custard. While it is 
stationery, “ sta-shun-er-e the accent also | boiling, pour in two tablespoonfuls of roasted 
on the first syllable | coffee, in grains. Stir it for a little while; 

Eastern rar.-—The longest verse in the then straia of the grains and freee the 


Bible is the ninth verse of the eighth chapter custard. 
of Esther; the shortest is the thirty-ffth | Sartie.—I think that household work is 
verse of the eleventh chapter of St. John | better for a girl than factory work. It is 
Neena Ann.—It would be better to see the | healthier and better paid. I do not think it 
young geutleman anywhere else than the | Wise fora young lady to borrow money from a 
place mentioned. A young lady should be gentleman. Twenty is quite young enough for 
very particular in such matters. Your mother | 4 girl to marry. 
is the best adviser, not only in this, but in | Ross.—Where there is such diversity of 
all similar matters, | tastes, it is impossible to say which is oon- 
Ye.ttow Iris.--Having a taste for dress- | sidered prettier—large or small women. A big, 
making, it is very likely that you will be | tall man adores a little woman; a small man 
more apt to be successful in its pursuit than | worships one of the goddess type. The rule of 
in any other trade. The only objection to liking one’s opposites usually obtains. 
it is the necessary confinement, which can be | 
partly overcome by an indulgence in exercise 
whenever ani opportunity is presented. 
Triap.—Acute rheumatism frequently at- 
tacks the heart. The younger the patient, the 
more liable the heart is to be affected. The 
disease sometimes disappears in ten or twelve 
days; but it sometimes lasts for months, and 


Mowna.—You are not too old to learn tele- 
graphy, but you could not obtain Government 
employment. You should have a fair education, 
and be rather quick. It is an advantage to be 
able to play the piano. The cost is not very 
| great. You will find advertisements in the 

daily papers of establishments where all 
; . branches are taught, and by commanicatin 

se into a chronic state and continue in-| —. - abel 5 g 
Gefitely. ee nar by welaine has been pur- | bt we the principal will, no doubt, receive every 
sued with success - ae, 

Evercreex.—Women are not allowed to Datsy.—-Your parents are possessed of a 
appear in public in male attire, and where great deal of common-sense and foresight in re- 





they attempt to do so, and are detected, are | fusing to further your ambition to become an 
very wuncetemoniously bundled off to the | actress, as I fail to discover in your letter in- 


pohce-station, there to repent of their foolish- | dications of anything but a foolish infatuation 
ness. It is not at all likely that a permit | for a profession for which you are, without 
to appear m such unseemly garments would | doubt, totally unfitted. There are hundreds 
be granted by any municipal authority. t- men and women Ng ager day wi 
hy : rave one time ) 2e itte i 
Awr.—The fact of a youne man having | 470 one time or another been smitten wit 
visited a Jady for a year is very good evidence | “*8®-fever, but luckily for them and @ long- 
that he takes more than a passing imterest suffering public, have discovered their unfit- 
in her, but it is not by any means a positive ness and adopted a more congenial means of 
proof that he intends to marry her. She can | @ming «living. Go and do likewise, and in a 
rest assured, however, that her company is | *bort time you will readily acknowledge the 
anost agreeable to him, and that may in a Worth of my advice, and wonder how you could 
short time lead to a declaration of love and | have been so foolish. The “fire of a thou- 
me proposal of marriage. | Sand ambitions” now burning in your soul can 
i Pagan : ve very easily quenched by the application of a 
Doris.——Michel Ney, one of the most cele- | smali quantity of good common-sense. 

brated marshals of the first French Empire, | 

‘was the son of a cooper; his birthplace, Saar- LIttLe Moraes.. ~Broiled tomatoes make a 
Louis, a town of Rhenish Prussia; the date, | Most acce ptable dinner dish, a statement en- 
January 10, 1769. He was, after a most bril- | dorsed by all who have indulged in the deli- 


liant life, tried and convicted of high treason, | cacy. Large, firm ones should be selected, but 
and executed in the garden of the Luxem-, they must not be peeled. They should be 
bourg, Paris, December 7, 1815. There is no | sliced half an inch thick and broiled on an 
foundation for the story that he escaped to | oyster gridiron, a few minutes sufficing to cook 
America and engaged in school-teaching. | them properly. The cook should have ready in 

Moury Dariixe.—Improve your spare | # Cup some hot butter, Seasoned with pepper, 
moments by the study of standard works on | Salt, a little sugar (which may be omitted if 
history, geography, travel, etc., first taking | — = half a Meagr sen of made 
up the easiest and most comprehensive, and | — hy 4 wa he the tomatoes are done, 
advancing step by step to those of a more | €4¢2 Ppléce shou d be dipped in this mixture 
‘abstruse character. 1 have not the toom, 4nd laid upon a hot chafing-dish. When all 
to spare in which to give a list of such | are dipped, the remainder of the sauce should 
volames, but, in lieu thereof, would refer you be heated to a boil and poured over them, after 
to some first-class hookseller in your imme-| Which they must be served immediately, Thus, 
diate vicinity. From the appearance of your 
letter, you have not wasted any opportunity 
to learn, as it displays a most excellent know- 
ledge of grammatical construction and pen- 
manship. 


eeper” friend, although thoroughly ae- 
quainted with every description of cookery, ig 
mistaken in the assertion that the “love apple " 
cannot be broiled... 


you can readily see that your “old house- | 


— 


| Enrp.—Death-watch is @ superstitious nam 
| given to the sound produced by several insocs 
| but mostly by a small beetle. The tick of ty, 
| death-watch is made by striking their heady »» 
| mandibles against the wood in which they a» 
| concealed. ge strong and repeated stroke 
from seven to eleven, resemble the rapyly: 
ticking of a watch, and are supposed to be the 
means by which the sexes call each oth 
Other insects make a somewhat similar tick. 

Countrer.—To pickle green tomatoes, pay 
ture them with a fork, place them on a dish 
and sprinkle them with salt. Let them remais 
for two days; then rinse off the salt in cl 
water; put them in a preserving vessel, covey 
them with water, which keep scalding hot fo 
one hour; :then take them out, and let them 
drain. Then put them in jars. Boil the vino. 
gar; with some cloves, allspice, and stick cin 
mon. When cold, pour over sufficient of tip 
vinegar to cover them. 


——— hl 
THEN AND NOW 
How things will evolute and turn, 
As march the decades slow ' 


Our fathers wore three-cornered hats 
A hundred years ago. 


But that was in the bygone days, 
And time has changed all that— 

Each ‘man himself is cornered now, 
To get his wife a hat! 








PR. + pre — is sent to we Farr. 
world, post ree-halfpence Weekly; 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Kightpenea. 

*.° Aru Lerrzes TO sm AppRxEssep » 
THs Eprron or tHe Lonpow Raapzs, 5), 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

*s* We cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuacripta. 








¥ LARS REPUTATION 


PIMEARSLEYS 


WIDOW WELCHS 


PILLS. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the care of Irregularities, Anema, 
and all Female Complaints. They have ti 

Profession. Beware of imitations. The ouly uine aad 
are in WAtte Pager Wrappers. Boxes, 8. 144. and a. o,f id 
Chemists. 2s. box contains three times the Or by post u 
or 34 stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, 17, Nat 
Street, Westminster. Sold im the Colonies. 


FEMALE 








ae YIN) ans | 
YG SSS 
A FRIEND IN NEED 


Is a friend indeed, and woman's 
unfailing friend i 


D Towie's "oars Pils. 








PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SEILEING BOTtLEes. 


ERUPTIONS, 





SULPHOLINE®: 
ste LOTION 
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